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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postagetree. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention andordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy cf Vogue should immediately notify the Heaa O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
wil confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y, City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








V= is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
ioe Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaeter & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C, J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S, Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T. 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H, Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark, 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J, F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K, F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, t1th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies.—Half an 
hour from Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 
French the Language of the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mile. Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D, C. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MISS A. V. VINCENT 


has opened tastefully furnished and equipped Hair 
Dressing Parlors. Residences visited. 


Late with Mrs. Barker. 


Lillian Thomasch, 
Mamie F. Burgess, 


12 EAST 29TH STREET, 
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AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUI V- 


Generat Note.—In the following roll, 
which 1s to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallmes*>, will be included those American 
families ‘nat have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


RIKER RYKER 
tlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Abraham Rycken or de Rycke of Am- 
sterdam Holl 1615 ?-89 m 1638 was in Amer. before 
that date. The line is given as coming from ** Mel- 
choir von Rycken 1 r 

Armorial Bearings : Armes are similar to Rycke 
or Rycken Harlem Holl 

Armes: Azure, arose argent between three [stars] 
cstoiles or, placed 2 & 1 

Crest: The rose argent may be used All upon the 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Azure argent and or, 

Banner: As blazoned, arg-white & or-yellow. 


New Amsterdam Gen- 


SILL New England Gentlemen 
Descent: John Sill to Cambridge 1637 d 1645-62 


supposed from Newcastle-upon-Tyne | Line not 
traced | 
i _— Bearings The Northamptonshire house 
of Sill 


Armes: Argent, a fesse engrailed sable fretty or, 
in chief a lion passant gules. 

Crest: A demi griffin proper collared argent. All 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argent sable and gules. 

Banner: As in the shield , arg changed to white , 
or to yellow 


SAYRE New. Eng. & Long Island Gentlemen 

Descent: Thomas Sayre of Bedfordshire Eng 
1590-1670 to Mass 1638 Southampton 1640 The 
line direct not traced 

Armorial Bearings Of Sayer in England 

Armes: Gules, a chevron ermine between three 
seagulls argent, 





Crest: A cubit arm erect proper, holding a drag- 
on’s head erased argent. Ail upon the wreathed 
helmet, 

Mantling: Gules and ermine. 
the American family—Saie and doe. 


Motios: Used by 
Dico facio. 


Banner: The charges as on the field of the 
shield. 
SCHERMERHORN New York Gentlemen 


of Coat-Armor 
Descent: Jacob Janse Schermerhorn of W aterland 
Holland 1620-88,to Albany 1636—son of Jacob? 


van Schermerhorn of Amsterdam— [Line un- 
traced] 

Armorial Beasings —Authorized by Rietstap 
1895.vol 2d— 


Armes: Argent [sometimes azure] , an oak nat- 
ural posed on a hillock vert, a mole sable at foot of 
tree. 

Crest: The oak tree. All upon the crowned hel- 
met. 

Mantling: Arg. [or az.] and vert. Motto: In- 
dustria semper crescam 

Banner: The bearings of the shield. 


STUYVESANT New Amsterdam Gentlemen 
of Coat-Armor 

Descent: Peter Stuyvesant of Amsterdam Holland 
1602-82—to New. Am, 1647-— governor until 1664 — 
son of ? Stuyvesant a clergyman of Friseland [Line 
untraced 

Armorial Bearings 
1895 vol 2d— 

Armes: Party per fesse or and gules,in chief a 
hare pursued by a greyhound all proper. In base a 
stag springing natural , contournee—reversed to 
sinister 

Crest; The stag issuant. 
helmet. 

Mantling : Or and gules. Motto: Jovae praestat 
fidere. 

Banner: The bearings of the shield. 


—Authorized by Rietstap 


All upon the crowned 


SCHIEFFELIN Philadelphia Gentlemen 

Descent ; Jacob Schieffelin or Scheuffelin came in 
1746 from Southern Germany—supposed descendant 
of a ** Conrad Scheuffelin of Geneva Switzerland in 
1518 [Not found in the Armorial Roll under this 
surname] However reference might be made to 
** Notices gen. sur les familles Genevoises . . . 5 
vols 1829-84 Geneva— by j A Galiffe 

Armorial Bearings 

Armes: Tiercé en fasce sable, or & sabie, a 
pointe and two piles invected, charged with a cross 
crosslet each, the whole counterchanged. 

Crest: A holy lamb proper. All upon the wreathed 
helmet. 

Mantling: Or and sable. 
constantiam 

Banner: The bearings of the shield 


Motto: Per fidem et 


SCHUYLER New York Gentlemen of Coat- 
Armor 

Descent: Philip Pietersen Schuyler b in Holland, 
to Albany 1650 m 1650 died 1683—probably son of 
a Pieter? Schuyler. [Line untraced] F 

Armorial Bearings —Authorized by Rietstap 
1895 vol 2d— a 7 

Armes: Sinople —vert—, a right arm habited 
azure out of cloud at dexter flanc —doubtless orig- 
inally a part of sleeve at shoulder— hand proper, 
supporting a hawk natural. / 

Crest: The hawk of the shield. 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Vert and argent’. — 

Banner: The bearings of the shield. 


All upon the 





DIED 


Thompson.—On Fri., 28 Aug., at 
Summit, N. J., Wordsworth Thompson. 

Pringle.—At Dinard, France, Mary, 
widow of Julius Izard Pringle and daughter 
of the late Dominick Lynch, of New York. 


MARRIED 


Whitney-Vanderbilt.—On the 25th 
inst., at The Breakers, Newport, by the 
Bishop of New York and the Rev. Dr. 
Magill, Henry Payne Whitney and Gertrude, 
daughter of Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bradfield- Palmer. —Miss Elizabeth Vir- 
ginia Palmer to Mr. Thomas Parks Bradfield. 
Miss Palmer is the daughter of C. H. Palmer, 
of Montana. Mr. Bradfield is the son of Dr. 
T. D. Bradfield, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Hunt-Ricketts.—Miss Fredericka Hunt 
to Mr. G. Roberts Ricketts, Jr., of New 
York. 

Morgan-Macy.—Miss Suzanne Morgan 
to Mr. Sylvanus J. Macy. Miss Morgan is 
the daughter of the late William S. Morgan. 
Mr. Macy is the son of Mr. Sylvanus J. 
Macy and grandson of the late William H. 
Macy, of this city. 

Shackford-Furman.-—Miss Marcia Pa- 
Tepa Shackford, daughter of Captain William 

hackford of Panama, to Mr. Silas H. 
Furman of New York. 

Sherman-Hoffman.—Miss Sibyl Sher- 
man to Mr. John Ellis Hoffman. Miss 
Sherman is the daughter of Mr. William 
Watts Sherman. Mr. Hoffman is the son 
of the late George Hoffman. 


WEDDINGS 

Whitney-Vanderbilt. — Mr. Henry 
Payne Whitney and Miss Gertrude Vander- 
bilt were married on Tuesday, 25 Aug., at 
the residence of the bride’s father, the Break- 
ers, Newport, Rhode Island. The Right 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York, 
assisted by the Rev. George J. Magill, D.D., 
of Trinity Church, Newport, officiated. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Emily Vander- 
bilt Sloane, Miss Edith Shepard, Miss Leila 
Sloane, Miss Mabel Gerry and Miss Terry. 
Miss Gladys Vanderbilt and Miss Dorothy 
Whitney were flower girls. Mr. Payne 
Whitney was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Columbus Baldwin, Mr. Rawlins -L. 
Cottonet, Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, Mr. P. H, 
McMillan and Mr. Frank Polk. A wedding 
breakfast was served after the ceremony, and 
there was music by Franko’s orchestra. Pres- 
ent were Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel F. Barger, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. C. Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Marie Win- 
throp, Miss Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Miss Mabel Gerry, Miss Gerry, Mrs. Henry 
Sloane, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Duer, Miss Katherine 
Duer, Mr. Thomas F. Cushing, Miss Edith 
Cushing, Mr. Willing Spencer, Mrs. Richard 
Wallach, Mr. Craig Wadsworth, Mr. Graf- 
ton Cushing, Mr. William K. Thorn, Mrs. 
Heber R. Bishop, Mr. F. C. Bishop, Mr. 
and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. I. 
Townsend Burden, Jr., Miss Evelyn Bur- 
den, Miss Sibyl Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Sorchon, Mrs. William H. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Miss Barney, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, Mr. 
Ernesto Fabri, Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Gwynne, Miss Gwynne, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Vanderbilt, Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
Senator Payne, Mr. William C. Whitney, 
Mrs. Henry C. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Seward 
Webb, Mrs. Bromley, Mr. Oliver H. Payne, 
Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mr. Wil- 
liam Kissam and Mr. John Hone. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Paisley-Wilson.—Mr. Frank Beeton 
Paisley and Miss Eva Cochran Wilson, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Frank L. Wilson, 
will be married on Wed. eve., 9 Sep., at 
Middletown, N. Y. 
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Talbot-Armstrong.— Dr. Winthrop 
Talbot, of Boston, Mass., and Miss Edith 
Armstrong, daughter of the late General 
Armstrong, will be married at the residence 
of Mr. Daniel R. Williams, at Elberon, N. 
J.» on Sat., 19 Sept. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Mrs. George Hoffman gave 
adance on Thu., 27 Aug., at the Travers 
villa, on Narragansett Ave., for her daughter, 
Miss Susan Hoffman. Mr. Raoul Duval led 
the cotillon, dancing with Miss Hoffman. 
The favors were emblematic of sporting, hunt- 
ing and yachting. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. George B. De 
Forest, Mr, and Mrs. Charles F. Robinson, 
Mrs. Clement C. Moore, Miss Bishop, Miss 
Katherine Duer, Miss Caroline Duer, Miss 
Willing, Miss Tiffany, Miss Taylor, Miss 
Lands, Miss May Van Alen, Miss Ethel 
Davies, Miss Davies, Mrs. Arthur Hobart, 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel, Miss Have- 
meyer, Miss Virginia Fair, Miss Julia Grant, 
Miss Maude Hall, Miss Josephine Brooks, 
the Misses Blyxt, Mr. H. R. Taylor, Mr. 
James A. Stelbman, Mr. Lispenard Stew- 
art, Mr. Columbus Baldwin, Mr. Ham- 
ilton Cary, Mr. Barton Willing, Mr. T. 
Sandford Beattie and Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer, Jr. 

Mr. Perry Belmont gave a dance on Fri. 
eve., 28 Aug., at Bytle-Sea, for his cousin, 
Miss Tiffany, daughter of Mrs, George Tif- 
fany, who are his guests. 

Mrs. David King gave a ball at Kingscote, 
on Tue., 25 Aug.,to introduce her daughter. 
The piazzas were enclosed and enlarged, and 
hung with red bunting and Japanese lan- 
terns. 

Others giving dinners through the week 
have been Mr. and Mrs Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mr. James J. Van Alen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry T. Sloane. When Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt sent his band from the Valiant, 
Mr. and Mrs, Henry White, for Mr. E. J. 
Phelps, former Minister to England, Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. N. D. W. Clapp, 
Mrs. Y. Hude Beekman, Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, Mrs. A. J. Drexel, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. J. J. Nason, Mrs. 
Burke Roche, Mrs. John Cadwalader, Mrs. 
Edward J. Berwind, Mrs. Alexander Barrett, 
Mrs. Hollis Hunnewell and Mrs. G. M. 
Hutton. 

Mrs, Calvin S. Brice gave one of her series 
of dinners on Sat. eve., at which were pres- 
ent Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Fearing, Mr. and 
Mrs, Duncan Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Sorchon, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. K. Duer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Perry Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. Les- 
lie Cotton, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Artuhr Herbert, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward J. Berwind, Miss Edith Cush- 
ing Miss Belknap, Mr. James B. Eustis, 
Mr. Lispenard Stewart and Mr. Ronald 
Tower, 

The Horse Show at Freebody Park closed 
on Fri., 28 Aug. Mrs. Percy Tiffany won 
the special prize offered by Mr. Center 
Hitchcock for the best pair of ladies’ horses, 
best appointed carriage, appointments to count 
50 per cent. 

A subscription picnic was given at Van- 
cleuse on Mon., 24 Aug. Going out on 
coaches were Mr. and Mrs. Stanly Mortimer, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Sloane, Mrs. Charles 
F. Havemeyer, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Miss 
Katherine Duer, Miss Blight, Miss Anna 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, 
Miss Burden, Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mrs, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Mr. F. O. Beach. The 
coaches were tooled by Mr. Ogden Mills, 
Mr. Perry Belmont and Mr. Charles F. 
Havemeyer. 

Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and Miss Virginia 
Fair left Newport for San Francisco on Mon., 
31 Aug. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry gave a 
luncheon on the Electra on Sat., 29 Aug. 

Bailey’s Beach was sold last week to a 
syndicate composed of Mr. H. McK. 
Twombly, Mrs. Frederick Pearson, Mr. 
Perry Belmont, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Ogden Mills, Mr. Robert Goelet, Mr. 
Ogden Goelet, Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, 
Mr. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr. Henry A. 
C. Taylor, Mr. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. 
David H. King, Jr.; Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. C. M. Bell, Mr. Elbridge T. 








Gerry, Mr. E. R. Wharton, Mr. Robert M 
Cushing, Mr. George L. Rives, Mr. John 
W. Ellis, Mr. Samuel F. Barger, Mr. J. J. 
Van Alen, Mr. Herman Oe6elrichs, Mr. 
James Stillman, Mr. Frederick W. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. John Jacob Astor, Mr. James P. 
Kernochan, Mr. John Nicholas Brown and 
Mr. Harold Brown. De Blois & Eldridge 
made the sale for Thomas A. Lawton and 
William L. Bailey, for the Alfred Smith 
Estate. The sum paid is not given. 

Lenox.—On Thu., 10 Sept , a handicap 
match will begin at the Lenox links for a 
cup given by Mrs. Robert Fulton Cutting, 
It will be medal play, eighteen holes, and 
will last for three consecutive days. A series 
of match games has been playing the past 
week for prizes offered by different members 
of the club. Two china mugs, offered by F. 
K. Pendleton, were won by Mr. Antello 
Devereux and Mr. James S. Morgan, con- 
testants being Mr. R. F. and Mr. D. R. 
Cutting, Mr. S. Parkman Shaw, Mr. John 
S. Barnes, Mr. W. B. lves and Mr. D. W. 
Bishop, Jr. A match for a mug offered by 
Mr. S. Howland Robbins began on Thu., 
27 Aug., and lasted until Sat., 29 Aug., 
with about the same list of players. 

The horses for the Whitney cottage on 
October Mountain came up from New York 
by a special train, Thu., 27 Aug , and were 
driven to the stable just completed for them 
on the mountain. There were about twenty 
thoroughbred hunters and a number of saddle 
and hackney horses. The traps are all buck- 
boards or light wagons. Several car loads of 
furniture have come up from New York and 
have been put into the cottage. The Adi- 
rondack Camp, where the bride and groom 
will remain until the house is fully completed, 
has been furnished with rugs and hangings, 
and antique furniture. 

Lord and Lady Bray and Kenneth Stewart, 
who have been guests at Shadow Brook, went 
Fri., 28 Aug., to Bar Harbor, and will sail 
for England Sat., 5 Sept. Their estate adjoins 
that of the Baroness Halkett (née Stokes ), in 
England. 

W. H. Barber, pianist, assisted by A. Ger- 
ard-Thiers, tenor, gave a musicale at the 
Schemerhorn Assembly Rooms, Mon., 31 
Aug., at4 P.M. They had a large audience 
of the cottagers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stuyvesant are 
among the recent arrivals in Lenox. They 
will remain during the autumn season, 

Mavaroyeni Bey and Baron Le Ghait are 
expected here soon from Bar Harbor to spend 
the month of September. Mr. and Mrs, 
Malcolm Graham, who were here last season, 
will also spend the coming month at the 
Curtis House. 

Mr. W. D. Sloane, Mrs. Sloane and Miss 
Emily Sloane and Miss Leila Sloane returned 
to Lenox from Newport Wed., 26 Aug. 
Mrs. W. KE. Vanderbilt, who has been 
spending the summer at Elm Court, will re- 
turn later. 

Bar Harbor.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Gebhard gave aclambake at Burnt Porcupine, 
on Thu., 27 Aug., for her niece, Miss Belle 
Neilson, daughter of Mrs, Frederic Neilson. 

The dinner dance on Sat. eve., 29, at 
Kebo, was the gayest of theseason. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Johnston Livingston, 
Count and Countess Langiers-Villars, Mrs. 
Daniel F. Worden, Miss Worden, Miss 
Christine Biddle, Mrs. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, Miss Hitchcock, Mrs. Frederic Geb- 
hard, Mrs. Frederic Neilson, Miss Belle 
Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chailes Abercrombie, Mrs. James 
Potter, Miss Tolfree, Mr. Chester Griswold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bleeker Banks, Mr. and Mrs 
William Lawrence Green, Mrs. Megargee 
Wright, Miss Wright, Mrs. Scott, Miss 
Mary Scott, Mrs. Wheeler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyson, Mr. Heckscher, Mr. James G. 
Blaine, Jr., Miss Mazie Sturgis, Miss Mil- 
dred Morris, Miss de Zerega, Miss Matthews, 
Miss Weatherspoon, Miss Pell, Miss Sedley, 
Miss McLane, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mr. 
Chandler, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Alsop, Mr. Alan 
Robbins, Mr. Guy Cushman, Mr. Percy 
Haughton, Mavaroyeni Bey, Mr. George S. 
Newhall and Mr. Reynal. 

Mrs. James P. Scott gave a dinner at 
Canary cottage on Mon. eve., for her daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Scott. Present were Miss 
Fisher, Miss Coxe, Miss May Coxe, Miss 





Helen Sanders, Miss Reenes, Miss Farnum; 
Mr. Hillings M. d’Aramon, Mr. Crosby, 
Mr. Farnum, Mr. Hugh Scott, Mr. Forbes 
and Mr. Bull. 

Dinners were given through the week by 
Mr. Johnston Livingston, Mrs. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. H. Van Rensselaer Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. J. G. Moore, Mrs. W. W. 
Seeley, Mrs. Draper and Mrs. Jules Reyna). 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Kennedy 
have taken the Sallegrand cottage for the 
rest of the season. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. de Peyster Livingston 
and Mr. and Mrs. William Manice are 
among the late arrivals here. 

Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin has taken a 
five year’s lease of Clearfield, in Albert St., 
Mrs. Longstretd’s cottage. 

Narragansett.—Mr. Richard Stevens, 
who is here on his yacht Aileen, gave a din- 
ner of seventy-five guests on board of her, on 
Friday evening. The Hungarian band played. 
Among the guests were Colonel and Mrs. 
Stevens, from Castle Point, Hoboken; Miss 
Katherine Harris, Miss Nannie Reeves and 
Miss Julia Harris. 

Colonel and Mrs. Stevens were the guests 
last week of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Townsend 
at Gardencourt. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bayard.—Hon. William F. Bayard, 
U. S. Ambassador to London, will return 
from his yachting trip to Norway and Swe- 
den about 5 Sept., to London. 

Blackwood.—Lord and Lady Terence 
Blackwood have taken Brickendon Grange, 
Hertford, England, where they have gone 
from London for the Autumn months. 

Chamberlain.—The Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain and Mrs. Chamberlain, née 
Endicott, sailed for New York on the Teu- 
tonic from Liverpool on 27 Aug. 

Duncan.—Mr. and Mrs. William Butler- 
Dyncan are at Marienbad. 

Ellis.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ellis have 
gone from Seabright to the White Moun- 
tains. 

Gardiner.—Mr, and Mrs. John Lyon 
Gardiner are at Newport for the remainder of 
the season, 

Howard.—Mr. Spencer Howard was 
registered last week at the Hotel Cecil, 
London. 

Rockefeller.—Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rockefeller sailed from Europe for New York 
on Sat., 29 Aug., on the St. Paul. 

Rives.—Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Rives 
are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Law- 
rence at Newport. 

Stuyvesant.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Stuyvesant are at the Curtis House, Lenox, 
for the autumn season. 

Stevenson.—Vice-President Stevenson, 
Mrs. Stevenson, Miss Stevenson and a party 
of friends are traveling on the Lakes. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes will sail for Europe in the early au- 
tumn. 

Taylor.—Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Taylor 
are making a bicycle tour of the White 
Mountains. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., née Grace Wilson, sailed for 
Europe on the Majestic on Wed., 26 Aug. 
They will probably go direct to Aix-les- 
Bains, Savoie, France. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Payne 
Whitney, née Gertrude Vanderbilt, are 
spending their honeymoon at Adirondack 
Lodge, in the Berkeshire Hills. 

Yznaga.—Mrs. Yznaga is the guest of 
Miss Leary at Newport. 

Russell.—Lord Russell, of Killowen, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and party are 
traveling though the Thousand Isles and 
Canada. 

Coaching.—On Tuxedo Days at the 
Goshen Driving Park four tally-ho coaches, 
driven by Mr. Clinton W. Wisner, Mr. T. 
Suffern Tailer, Mr. Reginald W. Rives and 
Mr. Edward H. Harriman, will be run on 2 
and 3 Oct. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Bretagne.—Arriving Sun, 23 Aug., 
were Mr. and Mrs. Andrew A. Stewart, 


M. and Mme. Vallet de Brugnéres, Mr. J. 
W. Phillips, Mr. A. Mason and Captain 
Severen. 


New York.— Arriving Tue., 25 Aug., 
were General Russell A. Alger, Mrs. Russeil 
A. Alger, Judge and Mrs, C. E. Vandenburgh, 
Mr. J. Willard Morgan, Colonel A. L. Con- 
gor, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Benson, the Misses 
Benson and Mr. Charles Francis Adams. 

Lahn.—Arriving Wed., 26 Aug., were 
the Rev. Dean Leigh and Mrs. Leigh, Miss 
Leigh, Mr. and Mrs. William A. King, 
Professor R. A. Rice, Mrs. C, H. Northam 
and Miss Northam. 

Germanic.—Arriving Thu., 27 Aug., 
were Mr, Walter H. Andrews, the Rev. W. 
C. Roberts, Judge McMahon, of the Canad- 
ian Supreme Court, and Professor William 
P. Stewart. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Fri., 28 Aug., 
were Earl Li Hung Chang, Ambassador of 
China, and Lieut.-General W. A. Rob- 
inson, General George C. Williams, Mr. 
Charles E. Pugh, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, Mr. William Reynolds Brown, Miss 
Louise Brice, Colonel A. J. Logan, Ensign 
T. H. Tomb, U. S. N.; Mr. Augustin 
Daly, Mr. Joseph Marshall Flint, the Rev. 
D. A. Cunningham, Mr. Jacob Cramp and 
Mr. Theodore W. Cramp, Mr. Peter A. 
Cooper, Jr., and Mr. Albert Outerbridge. 

Normannia,—Arriving Fri., 28 Aug., 
were the Right Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, 
Bishop of Washington; Mrs. Satterlee, Miss 
Constance Satterlee. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Sabrini, Mr. Hartlett Moore, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Olcott, Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
McLean, Mr. F. S. Steinway, Rear Admiral 
Meade, U. S. N., and Mr. W. J. Manly. 

Ems.—Arriving Tue. 25 Aug., were 
Mr. James J. Barclay, U. S. Consul-Gen. 
at Tangiers; Mrs. Barclay, Mr. Julien Barc- 
lay, Vice-Consul ; Mr. and Mrs. Austin W. 
Lord, Mr. Alfred T. Post, Mr. John J. 
Kelly, Lieut..Com. Thomas C. McLean, 
Mr. W. P. Sawyer and Judge J. C. Grubb. 

Majestic.— Sailing Wed., 26 Aug., were 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., née 
Grace Wilson; Mr. and Mrs, A. Warbur- 
ton, Lieut. P. Diaz, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
F. Fargo, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Thomson, 
Mr. James C. Potter, Capt. Stephen Sly- 
burn, U. S. A.; Mrs. Slyburn, Mr. Benja- 
min Folsom, Mr. James G, Kent, Mrs. 
Collin Stuart, Col, A. G. Hoyes, Mr. and 
Mrs Temple Bowdoin, Mr. Robert E. Bon- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. George E. Anderson and 
Dr. S. C. Bailey. 

Etruria.—Arriving Sat., 29 Aug., were 
Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, Mr. F. S. A. 
Bourne, F.RC.S.; Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Mr. H. M. Gooch, Bishop Falkner 
and Major Waters. 
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Rs. Alexander F. Stevens, wife of 

Major A. F. Stevens, well remem- 

bered as one of Gen. Sheridan's 

staff officers, is the leader of the exclusively 

fashionable Chicago set and one of the young 

matrons in society. Mrs. Stevens is not only 

noted for her beauty, but also for her broad 

sympathies and active interest in all literary 

and artistic movements, being one of the chief 

officers of the Contributors’ Club and an 
active member of the Fortnightly. 


THE 


Communications to Vogue for 
publication Thursday should arrive 
at head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 


not later than Monday morning. 
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Its practicability 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
DRESS EDGE 


It protects and keeps the skirt clean as 
long as the skirt holds together 
ALTOGETHER, 

IT’S A DIRT-DEFIER, DUST-DEFIER 
AND SKIRT PROTECTOR 


Feder’s Brush Skirt Protector differs from 
velveteen binding as armor-plate differs from tin- 
foil. Its every thread protects. 


Its easy-to-put-on-ness 





Its everlasting wearableness 
Its recoilingness from dirt, make it an 


IDEAL SKIRT 
PROTECTOR 


It cleans easily— 
A shake, and the dust is off 
A rub, and it’s clean 
A brush, and it’s new 


At all drygoods houses, or write 


J, W. GODDARD & SONS, 


98-100 Bleecker St., New York 
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A rose by any other name would smell as sweet ; 
A A pestecter by any other name is not complete. 





HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 





A Number 10 Shoe 
Won't Fit Everybody 





Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats. 
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A “Beck” Saddle Will Per ent ong 
The only saddle that can be adjusted ; 
to any width by simply turning a screw. 
t on scientific principles, it is ana- 











tomically correct. 

— pe preset with nickel 

illing, and mounted on a springy sprin 
It’s worth the price to be ponte 4 

($5.00 by express prepaid.) All dealers. 
Five other attractive styles. Send for 

booklet. 


BECK BICYCLE SADDLE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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of $1.25, 


binder, with no o~ 
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aper necessitated. 
t is light and dur- 





able, and looks like | 


a bound volume, handsomely designed. 


A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and —- in gold, supplied 
ather-bound case is 


for $2.25, postage free. This 


designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 


which it makes a handsome ornament. 
Address, 


VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, | 





ored "cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure. 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
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FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS {x0 'semer 





NUBIAN 


Will Not Crock. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





It is positively unchange- 
able and of superior quality. 


Look for this 
on every yard 
of the Selvage : 


All Leading 
Dry Goods 


(HELE N Sit Kitack Stores. 








Sound Money 


—Telephone Charges 


A word or twoon Telephone Rates 
may not be amiss. 


¢ The charge for telephone service in} Sew y) 

York ig based? yo AAR on the use of 

2 service subscriber, Every 4d ¢ 
scriber has the same equipment—Long 

¢ Distance Telephone and Metallic Cir- M) 
cuit Line- -and the same grade of service. 

p) The rate varies in accordance with the ¢ 
number of local messages contracted for 

Minimum Rate, 
Direct Line. 


Pres ting” $Q() ste | 


é 


¢ 
y) 
; Conrmntation Rates for Large Users. 


? New York Telephone Co. 


(Successor to the Metropolitan Te! 
4 Espns Metepotinn Segtane 


legraph Company) 
Cu 18 Cortlandt St. 113 West 38th St. 2 


Pure, Delicious Flavo 
Mix with boiling milk 
yates. and it’s made. 





WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS 





‘BUFFALO LITHIAWATER "= 


GOUTY, RHEUMATIC AND RENAL AFFECTIONS. 


DR. ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and General Thera- 

BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS of Virginia | 
This is used with great advantage ia Gouty, 
It is the best table water known to me, and I have some expe- 


peutics in the Fefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, ett: 
contain well-defined traces of lithia and are alkaline. 
Rheumatic and Renal Affections. 
rience of them all,” 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN CoO., 
NEW YORK. 
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“6 He dangers of civilization’’ is one of those 

| curiously inexact statements that intelligent 

as well as unthinking people parrot with- 

out stopping to reflect that civilization cannot under 

any circumstances be dangerous. It is not perhaps 

surprising, taking into account that the majority of 

people consult no higher authority than the nearest 

dictionary, that there is confusion in the minds of 

most people as to what the word civilization really 
means. 


A distinguished foreign jurist, at present the hon- 
ored guest of his professional brethren in this coun- 
try, lately defined civilization as being ‘thought 
for the poor and suffering, chivalrous regard and 
respect for woman, the frank recognition of human 
brotherhood, irrespective of race or color or nation 
or religion, the narrowing of the domain of mere 
force as a governing factor in the world, the love of 
ordered freedom, abhorrence of what is mean and 
cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the claims of 
justice, civilization in that, its true, its highest sense, 
must make for peace.”” 


The text-books for these many years have taught 
all who sought their aid to enlightenment, that civ- 
ilization was the art of living together in civil society. 
How absurd then to claim tenement house evils, de- 
fective sewerage, irrational building, and other results 
of the herding together of vast numbers of undisci- 
plined human beings in cities as the outcome of civil- 
ization. It is precisely in proportion as communities 


have not acquired the art of living together that they 
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are uncivilized. ‘That the hygienic and moral envi- 
ronment of isolated groups, separated from one an- 
other by vast tracts of country, or that of small villages 
would be radically unlike the conditions, physical and 
spiritual, of crowded factory towns or populous cities, 
ought to be patent to any person of average intelli- 
gence ; but the sad truth is that peoples give little 
or no thought to the fundamentals of proper living, 
and when preventable evils overtake them, they fall to 
bewailing the evils of ‘‘civilization."’ The fact is 
it is barbarism pure and simple to neglect to take 
into account, and to make allowances for, the possi- 
bilities and inevitabilities of living in communities, 
big and little. Air, light, and the proper disposition 
of refuse matter, are factors of prime importance 
anywhere, but in cities they become necessities of 
tragic significance to large numbers of people. At- 
tempts to ignore them inevitably result direfully, 
and, in fine, disregard of fact, the deaths, and the 
sin, and the suffering are set down against civiliza- 
tion! As intelligent a proceeding as it would be to 
charge Christianity with the crimes of those who 
ignore its teachings. 


Civilization has no dangers. It is the realization 
of the Golden Rule. Poor, weak, half barbaric 
humanity, however, is constantly creating, precip- 
itating and perpetuating dangers to its own wel- 
fare, the result of its lack of thought and its ig- 
norance, and such evils as there are in the universe 
are chargeable solely to the account of humanity. 
It is lack of, not excess of, civilization that brings. 
communities to grief. 
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HAPHAZARD JOITTINGS 


He part that women take in this presi- 
dential campaign is daily becoming a 
matter of great interest to the observ- 

ing. Mrs. Bryan, with questionable good 
taste, is a conspicuous participant in the 
political work of Mr. Bryan, appearing with 
him in public, receiving with him, and invit- 
ing the active sharing of the campaign by 
women. Ai silverite meeting was addressed 
at Cooper Union by a notorious woman dema- 
gogue. One of the banks has issued a circu- 
lar addressed directly to its women depositors. 
These are a few of the many instances of the 
part women are having in the campaign. 

% % 

* 

Still it is not surprising that women should 
be deeply concerned. Free coinage stripped 
of sophistry is a question of morals, and when 
morality is involved, women singly, or as a 
sex, are an inestimable force that promptly 
asserts itself. Witness the extraordinary in- 
fluence of Harriet Beecher Stowe in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 


* * 
* 


The right of anyone to bring any amount 
of silver to the United States mints to be 
coined into dollars that contain only 53 cents 
worth of silver is either a great public benefit 


or a most destestable act of gross dishonesty. 
If women are convinced that it is dishonest 
they will exert their influence in an over- 
whelming majority on the side of righteous- 
ness. 

* 

x % 

As the election approaches the question of 
free coinage for silver loses its first aspect of com- 
plexity. It is now understood to be a proposi- 
tion to allow anyone to deliver to the United 
States mints an amount of silver weighing six- 
teen times as much asa standard gold dollar and 
have it coined into a silver dollar, though the 
silver bullion so coined was bought with only 
53 cents in gold. And this to be done with 
any quantity of silver. As the United States 
Government now pays its notes in either gold 
or silver, a silver dollar at present containing 
only 53 cents of silver is virtually guaranteed 
by the Government to be as good as a gold 
dollar. To continue the payment of its notes 
in either gold or silver the government has 
had to get gold by issuing its bonds. Under 
free coinage this would be impossible, because 
lenders wonld not give gold for bonds that 
are to be paid in silver dollars worth only 
about half as much as gold. At this point 
the silver free coinage advocates make their 
special plea in claiming that under free coin- 
age silver bullion would become as valuable as 
gold at the weight ratio of 16 to 1; and that 
if it does not—a tremendous ‘¢ if *’—legislation 
will overcome the difficulty. What that 
legislation is to be the silver men do not say, 
but Mr. Bryan, in his speech of August 12th, 
proposed that the United States should ¢¢fur- 
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nish a demand great enough to utilize all the 
silver which will come to the mints.’* This 
is buying all the surplus silver in the world. 
On its face this is not a smal] undertaking for 
any nation. 


* 
* * 


If Mr. Bryan’s views are sensible, if alone 
the United States should make silver worth as 
much as gold at a weight ratio of 16 to 1, 
there would surely be an abundance of silver 
dollars. But there is an abundance now—so 
many that the United States treasury has difh- 
culty in storing them. And, if there is to be 
no difference in the market value of the 
metal in a silver or gold dollar, it is difficult 
to see what benefit free coinage is to be to 
anyone except the owners of silver mines or 
silver bullion, which would then have advanced 
to about double what it is now. If, on the 
other hand, the present difference in value is 
to continue without much variation, a dollar 
containing only 53 cents of silver will be 
worth 53 cents as soon as there is no gold 
back of the government to make it worth 100 
cents; as a paper dollar is now worth 100 
cents because there is gold back of the govern- 
ment to redeem it in gold. 

*% 

If under free coinage for silver a dollar is 
to be in reality worth only about half a dollar, 
and those who have lent a whole dollar are to be 
forced to take a half dollar in payment, there 
is but one view possible of free coinage—it is 
a thieving process, dishonest, immoral and 
corrupt. Many persons have this view. They 
try to have another. They hear of Mr. 
Bryan's personal high character, but they do 
not find in his utterances anything to remove 
their belief that free coinage is license to rob 
and cheat. They find him earnest, but they 
excuse him as under hallucinations. As the 
campaign proceeds, how he should be esti- 
mated will become more and more evident. 
On so clear-cut a question of common honesty 
there can be no doubt that the people will vote 
for that which they believe to be moral. Once 
convinced that free coinage is vicious and 
against good morals, nothing can induce the 
people of the United States to give it their 
deliberate sanction. We are not a nation of 
rascals. 


* 
* * 


Much is read of the discontented condition 
of the people, particularly those of the south 
and west. We are an industrial people. Our 
occupations are those of peace and a desire for 
changed conditions is the normal attitude of 
such a people. Lecky in his History of Euro- 
pean morals says that ‘‘ content cannot be the 
leading virtue in a society animated by an in- 
tense industrialism.*” He also says that «*A 
form of virtue which usually increases with 
civilization is veracity, a term which must be 
regarded as including something more than 
the simple avoidance of direct falsehoods.” 
By industrial veracity is commonly meant 
‘accuracy of statement or fidelity to engage- 
ments.” In industrial enterprise ‘* mutual 
confidence and therefore strict truthfulness are 
so transcendantly important that they acquire 
in the minds of men a value they had never 
before possessed. Veracity becomes the first 
virtue in the moral type, and no character is 
regarded with any kind of approbation in 
which it is wanting.’ 
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If, therefore, there is any basis for the cry 
sectionalism, it is more likely to be found in 
the efforts of demagogues who deliberately 
foster dissension than in actual conditions. 
Between the west and the east there is no 
difference on points of abstract morality. The 
east, as the older civilization, more given than 
the west to strictly commercial transactions, 
doubtless has learned by experience the fun- 
damental value of business veracity and the 
sanctity of contracts. The same experience 
is coming in natural course to the west. 
Still, the west and the east, the south and the 
north, are alike in their defence of truth 
Tarnish free coinage with the bold touch of 
repudiation and its fate is sealed. 

* 
* * 

We recommend women who have an eye 
to thrift and who safeguard their affairs to read 
diligently the daily papers. Therefrom they 
should determine for themselves what the effect 
is to be of legislation suddenly, by a species 
of jugglery, pronouncing fifty-three cents of 
silver to be a dollar, ‘That there will be a 
chaotic upheaval in all business is practically 
indubitable. That it will be felt in all direc- 
tions is a certainty. They should consider 
what it means to countless families to have life 
insurances, bank savings, pensions, fixed in- 
comes of all kinds paid in dollars worth only 
fifty-three cents when used for daily purchases. 
They know that a Mexican silver dollar has 
about the same weight as a United States 
dollar but will purchase only about half as 
much to-day as one of our silver dollars. Let 
them find out if they can, how, under free 
coinage for silver, an American dollar will be 
able to buy them more than a Mexican dollar 
does now. 


THE THORNTON SCANDAL 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOR 


By R. LEE Morre.u 
CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRST CONSEQUENCE 


(Continued from Vogue of 24 August.) 


Ut, if society could continue its round 
B of luncheons and teas, musicals and 
dances, now thoroughly accustomed to 

the presence of Mr. Thornton, as well as his 
wife at those functions, the situation could not 
be so readily accepted by that young English- 
man. The contrast between his former free, 
careless life, and the domestic routine which 
he shared at the Sea Grasses, was too marked. 
Thornton found the sensation of breakfast- 
ing every morning with this pretty young girl ; 
of sitting by her side on the shaded veranda 
while they received her friends ; of walking 
with her, driving with her, and during the 
countless other moments when they were nec- 
essarily thrown together, very novel, to say 
the least ; while the necessity of keeping up 
before the servants the comedy that they were 
a thoroughly felicitious young couple, made 
his position extremely awkward. Not that he 
found her society unpleasant ; far from it. 
She was a bright, ingenuous girl, and there 
was something very attractive to Thornton in 
her charming, graceful presence. He argued 
with himself that he was only a casual visitor 
in her house ; but never had a guest found 
himself so uncomfortable and embarrassed in 


(Continued on page 146.) 
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(Continued from page 144.) 

the presence of his hostess, as did Thornton. 
He was constantly restrained by the fear that 
she might fancy he was presuming upon the 
situation. Elsie, on the other hand, suffered 
all the shyness which any young girl might 
experience at having a perfect stranger sud- 
denly made one of the family party, especially 
when the stranger had to be outwardly treated 
as her husband. So conversation between them 
was at first impossible, and, although they 
were studiously polite to each other, their be- 
havior resembled very much that of a bashful 
boy and girl at their first party. ‘* Confound 
that marriage,’” Thornton had said to himself. 
‘<If it were not for the fact that she was my 
wife, I believe we should be very good friends 
and get on famously together.”’ Still, all the 
same, when old Nelson Woodbury had whis- 
pered to him, while calling at the Sea Grasses 
one morning, ‘‘ By Jove, how well your wife 
is looking to-day,’” Thornton felt a certain 
proud gratification. 

When they went out together, however, 
Thornton found his réle much easier to enact. 
It became quite natural for him to hear people 
speak of his wife, and it was only once that 
he had caught himself bidding good-night to 





a hostess, totally oblivious of the fact that he 
was leaving Elsie behind him. 

*©Oh! I am so glad Mrs. Thornton is 
going to remain a little longer,’’ that lady 
had remarked, ‘‘ but I suppose there is a card 
party at the club which is hurrying you 
away. 

Thornton muttered something unintelligible 
about having thought that his wife had already 
made her adieux. Then he dutifully turned 
to hunt up Elsie and wrap her long cloak 
carefully about her. On the whole, however, 
he was very watchful in his small attentions to 
her when they were in public, and people re- 
marked what a considerate husband he was. 
‘*Not very demonstrative, you know, but 
then Englishmen never are; still, he is so 
quiet and gentlemanly I am quite charmed 
with him, I assure you.”’ 

Elsie, too, went out of her way to save him 
from annoyance. She realized what a bore it 
must be to this man to have to go about with 
her to a lot of entertainments which she was 
sure he detested. Whenever she saw him sit- 


ting disconsolately in a corner, after some 
rather lengthy dinner, she would be the first 
to rise and suggest going home. 


Then after- 
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ward, when they were driving back together 
through the mild, clear night she would say : 
‘I know you want to smoke. Do, please, 
won't you? I don’t mind it in the least.”’ 

Mrs. Deering was very much pleased with 
the way her compulsory son-in-law was carry- 
ing out her plans. She appreciated thor- 
oughly that in assuming the position of her 
daughter's husband betore the world, when 
he was only an unwelcome guest at home, 
that Thornton considerably sacrificed his dig- 
nity. So she, as well as Elsie, tried to 
repay his consideration by making him as 
comfortable and unrestrained as possible. A 
little cabinet in the dining-room was well 
stocked with liquors and cordials, and he was 
urged to smoke all over the house—these com- 
posing, to the female mind, the principal plea- 
sures of man. 

No situation is so strange that we do not 
become accustomed to it in time. Life at 
the Sea Grasses soon settled down to the new 
order of things, and Thornton remarked to 
himself, with a grim laugh, that the first two 
weeks of his married life had not been half so 
dull as he had anticipated. The social season 
was just wearing itself out. Thornton was 
not a society man, but as Mrs. Deering seemed 
to think that Elsie ought to go everywhere, he 
readily accompanied her, and in this way his 
time was at least fully occupied. 

‘« Well, Elsie, have you enjoyed yourself ?”’ 
Mrs. Deering inquired one night as they sat 
down to the little supper which Mrs. Deering 
always had prepared for them when they came 
home from a late dance. ‘* Tell meall about 
it. Dosmoke, Mr. Thornton. I know you 
must miss your cigar when you go out in the 
evening.”” 

Elsie had had a good time that night. 
Youth cah nearly always respond to the 
excitement of pleasure without regard to the 
shadow which hovers at home. Elsie de- 
lighted in a dance, and just now she was still 
animated with the enthusiasm of this one. 
She chattered of the people she had met, 
what they had said, the gowns she had seen, 
and all those other details so interesting to a 
fond mother’s ear. 

Thornton smoked his cigar in silence, 
watching the swiftly changing countenance. 
She made a pretty picture as she sat there 
framed in the carved oak of her high-backed 
chair. Her pink tulle dress was crushed and 
torn in several places, but its brilliant tint stood 
out softly against the dark wood. She had 
carelessly brushed her hair from off her white 
forehead and one or two short, wavy strands 
had fallen on her cheek. The melody of the 
music still sparkled in her eyes and her face 
was flushed with the exhilaration of the 
dance. 

‘* You must think me very silly to be talk- 
ing this way,’’ she said, turning suddenly to 
Thornton. “I forgot that you were—I 
mean, I forgot how it must bore you.”” 

‘IT am glad you forgot I was here,”’ said 
Thornton, smiling good-naturedly, in answer 
to what she had started to say first. 

**T didn’t mean that,’ Elsie hastened to 
reply, ‘*but if I had, why should you be 
glad ?"’ 

Mrs. Deering had left the room for a mo- 
ment to examine the fastenings of the door 
and windows for the night. 

«« Because you can never forget the pres- 
ence of a person whom you have found very 
much in the way,’ Thornton replied. 
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Elsie began to play with her glove as she 
answered with a shy look from underneath 
her long lashes. 

«‘ Do you ever forget me?”’ 

‘‘You and your mother have been very 
kind in trying to make me forget why I am 
here. Sometimes you have made me feel just 
as much at home as if I were not an unwel- 
come visitor.”” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Thornton! Don’t say unwel- 
come, please.” She had risen and was now 
standing by the side of his chair, one hand 
resting on its back. ‘*We know now how 
unintentional was your coming here. Your 
thoughtful, generous treatment of us has 
shown how wrong we were. ‘The past was a 
mistake, but you, of all others, were not to 
blame. Please don’t think that your visit 
here is unwelcome. Iam sure I have found 
you—found you Don’t you think we 
have gotten on very well together?’ There 
was something so exceedingly attractive about 
her earnest, winsome face as she looked down 
at him that Thornton rose hastily and, laying 
his hand gently on hers, said : 

*¢ Don’t you know that what was at first a 
sense of duty with me, is becoming a pleas- 
ure?”’ 

Mrs. Deering’s voice was heard calling over 
the balustrade: “Aren't you coming up 
stairs, Elsie? It is nearly two o'clock.” 

Elsie gave a nervous little laugh, as she 
said to Thornton: ‘*I had no idea I was 
keeping you up so late. Good night.’* And, 
with a nod and pretty toss of her head she ran 
lightly up the staircase. 

«« And she is my wife,’’ Thornton mused, 
after she was gone. ‘* Any court in the 
world would affirm that. Yet there is as great 
a gulf between us as if I were only a chance 
acquaintance. Still, that was the agreement 
from the beginning, and I mustn't be the first 
to cry off.”” 

From which it can be surmised that a new 
element had somehow entered into the situ- 
ation ; an element which had never for an in- 
stant formed any part of Mrs. Deering’s 
calculations. In fact, it had been quite over- 
looked by them all when they had arranged 
the present plan. Now, however, a certain 
complication arose which was destined before 
long to bring it very forcibly to the attention 
of at least one of these young people. 

Although, as had been said, the new order 
of things progressed smoothly in the Thornton 
menage, and was accepted readily by society 
at large, there was one man in Bar Harbor 
who had not yet recovered from his astonish- 
ment and dismay. To have lost your heart 
to a charming married woman, who has al- 
lowed you to believe she is a widow, only to 
have her husband suddenly appear on the 
scene, just as you fancy she is about to return 
your affections, is certainly very hard luck. 

John Fairfax thought so, and was very bit- 
ter in his secret denunciations of Thornton. 
He wouldn’t believe this improbable yarn 
about an itinerant husband. In all the weeks 
he had known them, neither mother nor 
daughter had ever mentioned Thornton or 
even hinted at his existence. That he was 
her husband he never doubted, but he was 
pretty near to the truth when he surmised 
that Thornton’s sudden appearance was both 
unexpected and unwelcome. Fairfax argued 
with himself that husbands who remain away 
so long, to return so inopportunely, may dis- 
appear again quite as mysteriously. He was 
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quite aware that many unfortunate marriages 
are contracted in youth and that they are 
quietly disposed of in Western divorce courts. 
As he read the few little notes which Mrs. 
Thornton had rather injudiciously sent him, 
he felt sure that the woman who had written 
them had never been in love with any man 
before, not that they contained anything 
serious, they were only the ingenuous letters 
of a young girl who had found for the first 
time, a man whom she admired and whom 
she was beginning to like very much. Still, 
a married woman who respected her husband 
would not have cared for him to see them. 

When Fairfax called several days after 
Thornton’s arrival he found Elsie very reti- 
cent and embarrassed. She realized that Fair- 
fax, of all the people at Bar Harbor, could 
best fathom the true state of affairs. She 
could not continue her intercourse with him 
where it had been broken off. Her innate 
delicacy warned her that such a course would 
not be fair to the man who was so generously 
playing the part of her husband. 

Fairfax came away from that interview very 
much disturbed. Elsie had offered no ex- 
planation of the present, no excuse for the 
past. She knew that her conduct must ap- 
pear strange and unkind, but she did not want 
to make a confidant of Fairfax. She didn’t 
care enough about him for that—not that it is 
to be imagined that Elsie was a flirt. 

During all the years Elsie had lived abroad 
she had seen very few men, and then only 
foreigners, who were not attractive to her. 
When she came to Bar Harbor it was like 
beginning a new life. She had all the fresh- 
ness and artlessness of a school girl. It was 
this rare quality in a young married woman 
which had added much to her charm. Elsie 
had seen a good deal of Fairfax that summer. 
He represented a type she had never met be- 
fore. The courteous gallantry, the refined 
manliness which distinguishes American naval 
officers, was noticeable in this man. He had 
been the first to pay her any serious attention, 
and she had been at first flattered, then pleased. 

But when Thornton had been installed as a 
member of the family she felt that everything 
was changed. It had been the plan of Mrs. 
Deering that Elsie and her husband should 
appear to the world to be on the best of terms, 
in order to stamp out the breath of scandal 
which had been occasioned by his sudden ar- 
rival at the hotel. Elsie had, at first, entered 
into the part she was to play with a studied 
attention to the necessary details. As she 
came to know Thornton better, however, she 
began to feel that he was worthy her genuine 
respect and consideration. Latterly the recol- 
lection of those letters to Fairfax worried her 
considerably. To be sure, Thornton had 
no just ground to complain. When she had 
penned them she was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a widow, and she would in a few 
months again be free, when her mother’s 
project to dissolve her marriage bad been con- 
sumated. Yet, when she thought of the 
possibility of Thornton ever seeing those let- 
ters, she blushed involuntarily and determined 
to regain them at the first opportunity. 

Thornton had met most of her friends and 
among them John Fairfax. When he had 
first been introduced to that gentleman, he 
had detected a certain antagonism in Fairfax’ s 
manner to him, which, coupled with a trace 
of familiarity in his conversation with Elsie, 
produced a decidedly disagreeable impression. 
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Thornton did not consider that he had any 
right to criticise any friend which Mrs. Deer- 
ing or her daughter had seen fit to make, 
still he would have liked to learn what 
the intimacy was that existed between Elsie 
and this naval officer. He was not, however, 
to be kept very long in the dark. 

Some ten days later Thornton was seated 
on the piazza of the Reading Room, as the 
men’s club is named, admiring the glorious 
view from that spot. The window just be- 
hind him was open and the voices of several 
men talking in the lounging room reached 
him. 

‘<It was awfully rough on Fairfax though, 
I must say,” one of them remarked. 

“Do you think she ever gave him any en- 
couragement?’’ somebody asked. 

**I don’t know what you call encourage- 
ment; she had him hanging around the 
house at all hours. Do you remember the 
second reception of the Canoe Club? He 
paddled her home in his canoe. Watson, 
who saw them, told me they drifted about 
the bay for an hour or more.”* 

*¢I don’t call that anything,’’ piped up a 
shrill, boyish voice. ‘‘If I had been called 
to account for all the girls—and married 
women, too, for that matter—with whom I 
have drifted about in canoes I should have 
been married long ago.”" 

‘« My dear boy, marriage is a legal affair, 
and you know infants have no standing in 
court,’’ muttered Judge Paradox. 

The rebuke, if not strictly sound in law, 
was quite effectual. 

*¢ Well, I only know what the women have 
said, and they are much better judges in such 
matters than we are,’’ continued the first 
speaker, oblivious of the interruption. ** Why, 
everyone was sure that Fairfax and Mrs. 
Thornton would make the romance of the 
season. That was before her husband popped 
up like a jack-in-the-box. Take the orders, 
Parsons."” 

Thornton had heard enough ; too much, in 
fact, if one might judge from the savage man- 
ner in which he tossed away his cigar and by 
the scowl on his face as he sauntered along by 
the cliff walk. 

«*So this is the explanation of Fairfax’s 
demeanor,’ Thornton muttered to himself. 
** My unwelcome presence has not only set 
Mrs. Grundy’s tongue wagging, but has 
interfered with a romance. Well, what could 
I expect. It’s contrary to reason to imagine 
that that girl could have gone all these years 
without fancying some man. She must have 
had plenty of opportunities. I dare say he’s 
a very decent fellow, and I suppose she’s 
very fond of him. What a fool I've been to 
think that we were getting on nicely together. 
It is only her tact and good-nature trying to 
make me more comfortable. She is probably 
looking forward with eagerness to the end of 
the summer, when it has been arranged to 
dissolve the legal difficulties."" He walked 
on in silence for a few moments, then burst 
out again, loud enough for anyone to have 
heard him if he had not been alone. 

‘*What's the use of keeping on lying, 
I can’t deceive myself. I know I'm begin- 
ning to love that girl. What's the use of 
denying it?’ He sat down on a bowlder 
and began tossing pebbles into the water 
below. 

«¢ What's the use of acknowledging it,’’ he 
continued to himself, as if weighing the whole 
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matter in his mind. ‘She has certainly 
always been nice to me, and once or twice 
lately I have fancied a certain tenderness in her 
manner. But then it may only be the habit 
of carrying out this husband and wife busi- 
ness. That's the trouble ; we have had to do 
so much acting in public that it’s difficult to 
tell what’s on the stage and what's behind 
the scenes. Upon my life, I don’t know 
what to think. My rule has always been 
when in doubt, do nothing. That is prob- 
ably why I have been such a failure.*’ 

Life at the Sea Grasses had become very 
attractive to Thornton, and he knew that it 
could not continue very much longer on the 
present basis. The August days had begun 
to shorten perceptibly ; the clear, cold nights 
to tinge the trees, and already the hotels 
were being deserted. Why not enjoy the 
present without questioning the future? He 
had placed himself at the disposal of this girl. 
He had assured Mrs. Deering that her daugh- 
ter’s welfare and happiness were alone to be 
considered. Thornton felt that he could not 
withdraw now from that compact, and he de- 
termined, then and there, that he would leave 
his future solely in Elsie’s hands, to abide by 
her decison without question, without com- 


plaint. 
(To be concluded in next issue.) 


ON E. R. R. TRAIN 


SHE TO ConpucTOR: “ What is the near- 
est station to Eighteenth Street ?** 

*« Eighteenth Street !** 

«« Eighteenth Street ? ** 

*« Eighteenth Street.”” 


ON THE ROCKS 


Mr. SmitH: “I'm not a bit sensitive 
about my name. I'd just as soon it was 
Smith as—as Winthrop.” 

Miss WINTHROP (demurely): ‘‘ So had I ["" 

[The engagement was announced next 


day. ] 
A REMARKABLE LOSS 


N Assyrian rabbit came over the plain; 
And the moon hung low, yes, the moon 
hung low ; 


And the tall pines whispered again and again, 
While the wild, weird winds did sigh and blow, 


The field-mouse crept from his nest in the grass. 

Aroused from his slumbers, he cried, ‘* Alas !— 

Pray, why am I kept from my dreams so sweet— 

What means the patter of ghostly feet 

Above my cosy, peaceful bed ?’” 

Then stepping forth, he turned his head 

And spied the rabbit sitting there, 

Gazing about with vacant stare. 

O Assyrian rabbit,”’ the field-mouse cried, 

** Why do you open your eyes so wide, 

And why do you wander so far at night, 

O’er the meadows brown, by the moon’s dim 
light ?”” 

But never the smallest sound was heard, 

Save the sleepy notes of a restless bird, 

As the field-mouse went to his snug, warm bed— 

That rabbit’s out of her mind,’’ he said. 

The birdling piped in an undertone, 

Why do you sit, O rabbit, alone, 

And what do you seek while others sleep ?*’ 

Said she, with her little, queer, soft peep 

The cricket's chirp on the ground below 

Was the only answer received, and so 

She said, as she tucked her head in her wing, 

The rabbit’s crazy, I know. Poor thing!’’ 

But the crickets knew why the rabbit came 

From her distant home far over the plain, 
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(Continued on page 150.) 
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UNBIASE 


we Phyllis tuned 
And eyed me s 

I felt she longed 

And subjugate me quite 


But to the bait I never ro. 
I am not very fond of pose 


When Doris thrumbed her 
And shook her golden lo 
And, smiling at me throug 
Declared she longed to : 
I simply thought, “° Tis 1 
The only thing you'd have 


I let them spread their litt 
And play their pretty tr 

I felt the pleasure of their 
But did not give them t 
I’m happy as I am, just n 
And don’t like music, anyl 
S. St. 


UNBIASED. 


Hen Phyllis tuned her gay guitar, 
And eyed me saucily and sweetly, 
I felt she longed to be my star, 
ubjugate me quite completely. 
be bait I never rose— 
t very fond of pose. 


oris thrumbed her mandolin, 

hook her golden locks above it, 
iling at me through its din, 

red she longed to make me love it, 
thought, “*’ Tis not, my dove, 

) thing you'd have me love.”” 


nm spread their little wiles, 
lay their pretty tricks before me ; 
+ pleasure of their smiles, 
id not give them time to bore me. 
py as I am, just now, 
*t like music, anyhow. 

S. St. G. Lawrence. 
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(Continued from page 147.) 
And they trilled in their plaintive minor key, 
Assyrian rabbit, bend low, for we 


~ 
~ 


Your secret know, and can tell you where 

Your little, lost rabbit is hidden—’ tis there, 

Where the wheat-stalks sway in the night’s rough 
breeze, 

Just in that nook, ’twixt two tall trees. 

He is safe and warm, and the wind blows not 

Beneath the ferns in his quiet spot.’’ 


Then the rabbit hastened over the ground, 
And closely wrapped in the dry weeds, found 
Her poor, wee, frightened rabbit child, 

Who leaped to her side with rapture wild. 


Then the Assyrian rabbit went over the plain ; 
And the moon hung low, yes, still hung low ; 

And the tall pines whispered again and again, 
But the winds with a soft caress did blow. 


She said, as she glanced o’er the meadows brown ; 
Where mouse and bird had laid them down, 
** They say I’m crazy over there— 

But—if I’ve lost my head, I’ve found my hare.’’ 

In the next issue of the Woodland Zephyr this 
odd bit of gossip appeared: ‘It is reported that dur- 
ing the night a foreign, insane rabbit was seen 
roaming over South Meadow. When asked what 
she sought, she would not reply, but the object of 
her search is now made known. 

‘*From a good authority we learn that the rabbit 
returned to her unknown land, muttering: ‘ I’ve 
found my wig.” Had she but mentioned her loss, 
the fireflies would gladly have furnished torches to 
aid her in her hunt,”’ 

Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 





AN ENGLISH GIRL AT HOME 
B*:: Holiday has had the effect of clear- 


ing town of nearly all the familiar 

faces. The few of us who are left are 
busy getting our togs ready for a series of 
visits into the country, for by the 12th the 
shooting begins, and everyone is booked for 
some house party or a little jaunt on the Con- 
tinent. A few cold days have had the effect 
of making one gaze with much interest at the 
shop windows that exhibit hunting and golf 
outfits this week, as dainty muslins do not 
appeal quite so much to one with the autum- 
nal tints and cold winds that we are having 
just now. 


SPORTING COSTUMES 

The most chic frocks of this description are 
made of tweeds in shades of grays and browns, 
the skirts being rather short, of course; like- 
wise the Norfolk jackets, which show a bit of 
color in their bright red silk linings. The 
hats worn with these costumes are Alpine- 
shaped felts of a very soft quality, with a 
higher crown and broader brim than last year’s 
shapes. They are simply trimmed with a 
broad band of velvet of either brown or gray 
to match the felt, and smartly finished on the 
left side with red, blue and green cock’s 
feathers to correspond with the fine lines of 
color running through the tweed. Heavy golf 
stockings, thick boots and gaiters complete 
these sportsman-like but thoroughly comfort- 
able outfits. 


ENGLISHMEN MUST NOW BUY THEIR GOLF 
STOCKINGS SINCE THE GIRLS NO LONGER 
KNIT EXCEPT FOR THEMSELVES 


By the by, talking of stockings reminds me 
that all the girls here have given up knitting 
for their brothers and cousins, and have de- 
voted their time to supplying their own ward- 
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robes with a good outfit of serviceable but 
gaily-colored golf stockings for this autumn. 


PRETTY CYCLING COSTUME 


There is great latitude in the bicycle cos- 
tumes over here, and though some of the 
tailors have evolved very smart frocks for 
wheeling, yet all the women seem to prefer 
white piqué skirts and knickerbockers with 
plain white shirt waists belted in with some 
bright color to match the tie and ribbon on 
the white sailor hat ; white shoes, stockings and 
gloves. It certainly looks very cool and com- 
fortable, but has to be quite immaculate to be 
effective. 


AN AMERICAN C, S&S. IN LONDON 


An enterprising Christian Scientist has come 
over from America for the purpose of start- 
ing an interest here in this work among 
society women. And when [ visited her 
rooms near Portman Square, recently, I was 
amazed to see some of the smartest women in 
London surrounding the lecturer and gazing 
at her with rapt attention. We are like so 
many sheep—because one malade imaginaire 
has been lifted out of her ills, all the rest of us 
will flock to have our little woes relieved. It 
is just now, therefore, the proper thing to 
consult a Christian Scientist. 


AN AMERICAN DEBUTANTE 


An American girl, whose début in New- 
port this month is interesting her admirers 
over here, is Miss Elsie French, daughter of 
Francis Ormond French. While visiting her 
sister, the Hon. Mrs. Eaton, Miss French has 
been indeed admired in London, possessing, 
besides her beauty, a chic for which Ameri- 
can girls are noted abroad. There is certainly 
no more enviable lot for a clever American 
girl than a season spent in London, for the 
spoiling and féting she gets is quite beyond de- 
scription. English mothers take their daugh- 
ters and trousseaux to India, and tradition 
say that the veil is bought shortly after land- 


ing. 
THE FAD OF THE COLD MORNING BATH IS 
WANING 


One always associates cold water with this 
land of the robust and healthy, and yet all 
the doctors are descending upon their patients 
with the edict that the morning tub must be a 
warm one. There has been a strong re- 
bellion, but as shattered nerves are quite as 
much in vogue over here as in America, de- 
spairing patients are ready to follow in the 
footsteps of the Japanese and soothe nerves 
and skin with warm water. The wise med- 
ical men claim that half the nervous com- 
plaints in England emanate from the genera- 
tions of people who have practiced this nerve 
exhausting habit. I feel quite certain now 
that if my great grandfather had not insisted 
on having the ice broken for his morning 
plunges I should never have developed such a 
morbid dread of a mouse. 


WINTER HATS APPEAR ON FASHION’S HORIZON 


But, I have not told you yet about one or 
two winter hats that I have peeped at. All 
the crowns are going to be very high and nar- 
row, tapering almost toa point. <A ‘¢ picture 
hat’’ of black satin has a facing and band 
around the narrow crown of black velvet. 
The very wide brim is edged with a fine plait- 
ing of black tulle. Well toward the back 
and on the left are a number of black feath- 
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ers, one arranged under the brim to fall over 
the hair—it would be most effective on a young 
girl, but not on her older sister. A charming 
little theatre hat has a narrow high crown of 
green tulle embroidered with blue, pink, green 
and bronze sequins. The front and back of the 
hat are composed of sprays of for-get-me-nots, 
the desired width on either side being obtained 
by a series of loops of blue ribbon ; on the 
left a bunch of green grasses and a twist of 
yellow lace relieve the general flatness of the 
brim. It is charmingly French. 
ETIQUETTE OF TIPPING 

The system of tipping servants over here 
seems to trouble so many Americans that for 
the benefit of girls who come over here to make 
visits I would say that an unmarried woman is 
not expected to fee the butler. The footman, 
however, who looks after her luggage, she 
must remember quite liberally, and the maid 
who unpacks and assists at the toilette is sup- 
posed to be paid at the rate of one shilling a 
day. I mention these material points because 
it seems so much better for a girl to realize all 
her obligations before starting out on a round 
of visits where she suffers much embarrassment 
from an ignorance of the customs over here, 
for it is certainly fatal to one’s comfort to of- 
fend in the servants’ hall. 

Elise. 
London, 6 Aug., 1896. 
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AMERICAN TAILORS CLOTHE AMERICANS MORE 
BECOMINGLY THAN DO LONDON KNIGHTS OF 
THE SCISSORS—-HIM FAVORS THE COLORED 
SHIRT FOR MEN, BUT DESPISES SHIRT- 
WAISTS FOR WOMEN—SO MANY PEO- 

PLE NOW HAVE VALETS THAT 
HIM WOULD LIKE TO DISPENSE 
WITH MEADOWS 


Ever in the history of this country, I 
verily believe, has there been such 
absolute despondency, or perhaps I 

had better call it stagnation. One always has 
the experience of more or less dullness during 
a Presidential year, and I hope the time will 
come when the term of office will be extended 
to six or eight years. Everyone feels that 
something is going to happen, and nobody 
yet knows what it will be. Even in the cut 
of the clothes to come, there seems to be 
nothing absolutely settled. From what I saw 
in London, I could judge that the season would 
be conservative, with few, if any, changes in 
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fashions, and that in a way, we could be. 


economical, as we would be able to wear our 
last season’s garments. But that is all. It is 
too early to predict anything which might be 
of service, except to repeat the statement con- 
cerning the coming popularity of gray. To 
a certain extent, in these days, Americans 
make their own fashions. The ridiculous re- 
ports from over the water concerning the ab- 
surd head-gear of the Royal family of Eng- 
land influence them not in the slightest. We 
buy a certain number of English hats and 
clothes, but we invest just as much, and more, 
in America, and each season we pay larger 
sums to the native tailor and less to the Lon- 
don man. And this with reason. English 
fashions, as a rule, are not becoming to Amer- 
cans. We lack the big-jointedness of the 
Britons, and we do not look well with our 
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garments hanging loosely upon us. I noticed 
this summer the revival, or perhaps the sur- 
vival, of many a discarded fashion. On the 
Thames, the many-hued blazer is as conspicu- 
ous as that unbecoming Cummerbund. Even 
in the very hot season which the United 
States has suffered, I did not see a single indi- 
vidual decked out in this style. We are 
more partial to the straw hat, and our straws 
are in much better form than those one sees 
in England. As for the Frenchman’s con- 
ception of a hat, heaven defend us! It is, as 
usual, theatrical and ridiculous. 

The colored shirt this winter, I have every 
reason to believe, will not be as flamboyant 
as in other seasons. It is very useful and I 
think it is most artistic for morning wear. 
One needs, however, a bit of variation from 
the strict sketches in black and white. The 
fashions for the season to come point to either 
the solid color in dark blues, drabs or laven- 
ders, or again the sprigged and figured white, 
which always has a neat effect. Englishmen 
carry the wearing of colored shirts to a point 
a little beyond the rules of etiquette, espe- 
cially when in this country. They regard 
us as the colonies and the upper middle class 
has a mistaken notion of our ignorance and 
they believe that we will accept anything. 
There are some poor souls who do, and there 
are toadies who love a lord, but I am glad to 
say that these are becoming less in numbers 
as the years roll on. Weare to-day the globe 
trotters and I really believe that there is not 
a niche or corner of the world into which we 
have not penetrated. The Virginians are 
fond of saying that everybody at one period 
or other of life, must have landed either at 
Fredericksburg or at Culpepper Court House, 
and I know it must be true. Now, here even 
is a Presidential candidate who claims an- 
cestry from that secluded spot. 

I suppose that as we are a democratic 
nation, we must be ruled in absolutely demo- 
cratic fashion, and that the White House, to 
please the rabble, who are rapidly becoming 
our masters, should show an utter disregard 
for any of the conveniences of civilized life. 
Why should not a future President dine at 
midday and have supper at six? Ona warm 
day, he might sit out in front of the place in 
his shirt sleeves. Wine must be tabooed 
from State dinners and hot coffee served with 
soup. 

I think the first old Presidents were very 
great snobs in their way when we compare 
them with men of latter days, who have 
succeeded them. I admire Kruger and his 
wife and their simple life, because it is char- 
acteristic of the government which they 
represent, and I would not wince a particle, 
should the method of life which I have 
described, be in force in the White House. 

I believe in being consistent, whatever we 
do, and were I a servant, or suddenly reduced 
to servants’ ranks, I should at once despise 
grammar, drop my hs, and perhaps in my 
private life, follow Jimmie Fadden’s ‘* W’all 
t’ell.”” 

But I must object to the diamond stud, and 
I hardly consider it characteristic of the Popu- 
list candidate that he should sport diamonds. 
That fashion is more in the province of the 
professional politican and the genial bartender. 
The diamond stud, besides being vulgar, is a 
luxury. 

If I had not promised to remain in this 
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country until November, I think I should be 
tempted to take another flyer, and this time it 
would be westward and then to Japan. I 
want to get out of the reach of Saxon civiliza- 
tion, and I have had a desire for years to be- 
hold the great wall of China. I should like to 
go from Japan to the mainland, through China 
even to parts where my personal safety would 
be imperilled. I am tired of monotony and 
the respectable humdrum of existence which 
for years had such a charm for me, now palls 
upon me. [shall have to go back and preach 
again sermons on manners. These I see are 
not much on the mend in this country. 

The well-dressed man is in the ascendant, 
however, and even the lower classes here are 
clothed absolutely in some taste. You take 
an American crowd and contrast it with the 
‘«swell mob”’ of England. There the pic- 
turesque but dirty costermonger still prevails, 
and there are numerous types of dirty and 
noisome nasty individuals. Here even that 
gentlemen who asks you so politely for the 
gift of a dime for a night’s lodging is compar- 
atively well dressed. His coat is not bad, and 
he never omits a tie of some description, and 
not a bad one at that. The women are all 
neat, even with an array of the abominable 
shirt waists. The very poorest class of the 
Paradise Alley type are spic and span, and 
have a certain smartness. Now and then over 
in the German quarter one sees the survival 
of Teutonic fashions, but as a rule even the 
reddest Anarchist wears clean linen once a 
week, and applauds Socialistic sentiments in 
kid or suéde gloves. 

Hence from the standpoint of dress a great 
reform has been in progress. How much of 
it, I may take credit for, it would not be my 
place to state. But it is vastly gratifying and 
quite flattering. 

One word more on my Poole controversy. 
In looking over some very old garments I 
found a Poole label, but not on a coat. The 
old, dead Poole had a very odd place to put 
his label—a custom which his successors have 
abandoned. Enough said. 

Possibly there is reason for my ennui. The 
commonplace tires me. To be commonplace 
is to be middle classed. Every fifth Ameri- 
can, these days, has his valet and I feel as if I 
should like to discharge Meadows. If life 
were not so utterly inane abroad I should not 
mind being there—a man without a country. 
Poor Americans these days. Our better class, 
with a few honorable exceptions, do not busy 
themselves with politics. They are fiddling 
while Rome is burning. We do not desire to 
have a country, when we cannot take care of 
it. To-day, the foreigner lately naturalized, 
is becoming our master. He has just been 
freed from oppression, and he is thirsting for 
the blood of the rich. Joined with him are 
hordes, masses of people who have settled in 
the great West and who are restless. Whata 
chance for a demagogue! We are in that 
state almost, which called for in other days, 
the rising of a Napoleon. I absolutely fear 
the consequences. But, until they come, I 
suppose I can say with the rest of my friends, 
that it is all a dreadful bore. Let us eat and 
drink, and be merry, and when the rebellion 
springs up, let us fold our tents and enjoy our 
life in another land. We do not care enough 
for our country to have one. We are a wan- 
dering tribe. We are civilized Arabs, and, 
perhaps it is better for us. We will suffer not 
a pang when the limb is amputated. 
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Hat with Newport’s big balls, big 
dinners, no end of luncheons, teas 
and receptions, the Casino dances, 

club gatherings and smal] functions generally, 
with land and water entertainments, both pub- 
lic and private, August has kept up its gay 
reputation to a charm and done its best to cir- 
culate everybody’s wardrobe and show it off 
to the best advantage. Of course, the dinners 
and dances go on, with garden parties now 
and then, and smart clothes show no signs of 
giving out, but quite the contrary. Some of 
the women are looking their best in their re- 
serve frocks, or in those suddenly purchased 
or ordered—emergency gowns, as one might 
say. What a little history of their own each 
one of them might tell, both the foreign and 
home-bred ones! And how thankful we 
should be that they are as dumb as they are 
lovely, so that we may enjoy them for what 
they seem rather than hate some of them for 
what they are. 


TULLE MARVELS 


Such wondrous work is done in tulle ! 
What beauty of design and what effects in this 
new embroidery in jewels which we are now 
so familiar with, done on those web-like trans- 
parencies! Overdresses are like fairy things, 
sparkling and glittering as if the wand had 
but just touched them. There is danger in 
overdoing, however, and mingling too many 
colors in stones as well as in anything else. 
It is safer to keep a design in jewels as near 
to one color, supported largely by diamonds, 
as it is possible to do. As an instance, the 
superb gown worn by Mrs. M at one of 
the big balls, built of white satin Duchesse, 
with overdress of white tulle, hanging apart 
below the knee. The design was carried out 
in a lace pattern with rubies and diamonds, 
the latter defining scrolls and arabesques, the 
former garlands and flowers. Satin pointed 
décolleté corsage, with designed empiécement, 
artistically forming part of the bodice, and the 
sleeves merely wings of tulle, held together 
by scintillating jeweled bands over the bare 
arms. With diamond tiara and necklace no 
sun at midday could be more brilliant than a 
toilette of this kind in the evening. 

Another ultra chic gown was worn by Mrs. 
B——. It was a golden yellow tulle creation 
with yellow taffeta under-slip to match. On 
the tulle skirt a narrow bordering on the bot- 
tom, suggesting leaves, wrought in jet and 
Strass, which was extremely effective. On 
the upper portion of the skirt, where it fits 
close to the figure, the same design enlarged 
and drooping downward, was wrought to 
match, and gave an exquisite grace and slend- 
erness to the figure. The rest of the tulle 
was sprinkled with Strass, like dew-drops ona 
cobweb. The round bodice, in flatly-plaited 
yellow tulle, with a narrow black satin em- 
piécement wrought with large and small Strass 
jewels, had a black satin haute ceinture to 
match. The throat was encircled with two 
rows of great pearls, a long strand of them 
looped up on the left of décolletage with a 
superb emerald ornament with pendant. 
Large solitaire pearl earrings, one of the 
revivals which it was to be hoped would 
never gain favor, but, unfortunately, finds 
many advocates, completed the jewels. Dia- 














mond aigrette in the hair, supporting a black 
aigrette. 


JEWELED BODICES 


Exquisite are the jeweled bodices, worn 
with pompadour silks, flowered over white or 
pale colored grounds, or garlanded over those 
opalescent tints found in rich poult-de-soie, 
as well as brilliant Pékinés. Ruby red and 
geranium red, mauve and rose pink are jovely 
foundations for these bodices; no matter 
what the material may be. As the jewels 
are riveted, the work is especially fine and 
carried out with the precision of a piece of 
jewelry. 

Velvets treated in this way are simply gor- 
geous. Some of the latest gowns are trimmed 
with rouleanx of taffeta. I admired a very 
pretty one at the Casino the other morning, 
of white mohair, worn by a pretty young 
matron, one of Philadelphia’s smart set. 
The skirt had four rows of rouleaux the 
bottom at equal distances, the first row put 
on the very edge, and rouleautés about two 
inches apart. The taffeta was one of those 
lovely pinkish apricot shades, and cut on the 
bias. Two broad match ribbons were 
strapped from belt to hem en tablier down the 
front gore, with the upper ends drawn through 
a white satin belt, fastened with jeweled 
buckle and pulled out into two long loops, 
then bent over into a bow. A round seamless 
mohair bodice, open in front, with high col- 
lar attached from the sides. Four silk 
rouleaux formed the trimming, the first one 
edging fronts and collar, the other three giv- 
ing the effect of a round yoke in the back and 
a boléro in front. White mousseline chemi- 
sette with yellow lace enteredeux plissé and 
throat band to match, with plaited lace tabs 
at the sides. Manche-fourreau of mohair, 
with top puffs quite short towards the front, 
and dropping almost as long again in the back, 
the wrists en mitaine trimmed with frills of 
lace. Particularly pretty was the golden 
straw toque with its mass of shaded geranium 
blossoms in front and white gardenias in the 
back, and a white plume colonel at the left. 
White gloves and white parasol with broad 
moiré band on the edge. 


ABSENCE OF BLUE AND WHITE FOULARDS 


I looked about for a greater number of 
those smart blue foulards with bold designs 
in white but was disappointed to find they 
were not the craze here that they are in Paris 
and London. For even the most ceremonious 
day functions Persian foulards are always no- 
ticeable, and extremely becoming to some 
types with pale olive complexions. I found 
my vis-a-vis in one which was built up in that 
inimitable French way, never to be mistaken, 
and worn by a most distingué woman verg- 
ing on the youth of old age. It was built en 
Princesse with the entire front of corsage cov- 
ered with a cream colored guipure, a beauti- 
ful lace of rare quality, continuing with a 
panel down the front gore. Three long tabs 
of guipure, bordered all round with a 
double plissé of mousseliné de soie, the up- 
per one blue, the under one orange, fell from 
the shoulder, over tight elbow sleeves of fou- 
lard, one of the newest models. The guipure 
formed a square collar in the back, which 
proves the most becoming style to most fig- 
ures. The throat-band of satin ribbon, with 


small bow, was of the same shade of blue as 
the mousseline plissé, and so were the bre- 
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telles 4 demi, starting from the bust in choux, 
tapering to waist, ending in smaller choux. 
Point d’esprit pliss¢ at throat and wrists. 
Charming was the dark blue straw hat, with 
large bows of blue and red shot taffeta, 
masses of glorious red roses and foliage for 
cache-peigne and front garland. Wonderfully 
becoming was it, fitting to perfection every 
coil of beautiful (gray) hair, which hats turned 
up in the back show to such advantage, as if 
in revenge for being tilted so low in front as 
to hide all but the merest fringe of stray 
locks. 

Sweetly simple and girlish was the frock 
worn by a young daughter not yet ‘¢ out,’’ who 
sat at this matron’s side. A blonde, slender 
girl, wearing a white piqué skirt without 
trimming, which fastened over a pink plissé 
bodice. Worn over this bodice was a white 
piqué boléro. most beautifully embroidered 
all over with white cotton, 4 jour, with new 
model sleeves to match, showing the pink silk 
underneath ; waist belted by a pink silk sash 
ribbon, Empire width, arranged as a corselet 
and tied in the back with long flowing ends. 
Dipping over the pretty brows and sweet blue 
eyes was a charming white chip hat, with a 
full wreath of white roses and foliage around 
the crown, and an aigrette of roses in the 
back. The rim edge was bound in dark 
green velvet, a perfect touch of color. White 
gloves, a leaf-green parasol of plain silk, with 
silver mountings, left nothing to be desired. 


FETCHING LITTLE COLLETS 


The real surprises have been bewitching 
little collets, although no one expected any- 
thing new or original could come from that 
quarter, the fashion of them being in its 
second year. The new ones are more a part 
of the gown—very gay and coquet. One of 
these confections, of which there were several 
worn at a recent garden parties, was a verita- 
ble Marie Antoinette of changeable blue and 
straw-color silk, with two pinked out bias 
ruffles around the cape and one ruffle border- 
ing the long ends, which were tied in the 
back. 

Another in pink silk, shot with green, was 
lovely, and much the same model, but 
trimmed with pink mousseline de soie plissé 
in triple shoulder ruffles, and double ones 
around the long ends. 

Very smart was one in ciel blue tissue, 
embroidered in most delicate blue floss, lit- 
tle vertical vines for design, and worn over a 
white silk décolleté bodice 4 demi, with skirt 
to match, ruffed on the bottom. The blue 
tissue fitted the figure as a high bodice, open 
en coeur in front, with short puff sleeves and 
long shawl tabs in front, edged with mousse- 
line plissé of the same shade, and falling within 
a few inches of the hem of the skirt. A full 
ruche of blue mousseline tapering to nothing 
in front, finished the neck. White silk belt 
with double jeweled clasp, and around the 
throat a broad black velvet collier with pearl 
slides. A white straw hat—Louis xv. model 
—with high, round box crown, trimmed with 
only a broad soft ribbon, in this instance rose 
and blue pékiné twisted once around the 
crown, and tied on the left in a bunch bow, of 
four long loops standing apart. The under 
side of brim, which lies well over the face, is 
draped with white tulle. There is a dash and 
piquancy about such a toilette that is quite 
captivating ; worn by a beauty, it is perfectly 
irresistible. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE ART OF BOW-MAKING 


He gift of making pretty ribbon bows, 
or of tying them when they are to 


be tied, is almost as rare as the gift 
of a fine voice. A good half of the ribbon 
manufactured suffers from being misused. For 
a ribbon year such as we are having, when no 
gown is without a greater or less share of rib- 
bon in some form, there is ample opportunity 
to study the matter and arrive at conclusions. 
We see gowns on every side which would be 
very smart indeed if the bows on them had a 
particle of chic, or were made with the least 
approach to style. A bow must express spir- 
ited grace; that is its charm and character, 
and lacking it, the result is a limp, flat, awk- 
ward, dowdy putting together of stuff which 
ruins everything it is put on. 

It is only necessary to watch fifty or a hun- 
dred women, and perhaps no place offers 
better opportunity than a summer hotel din- 
ing-room, where one has the advantage of 
three processions daily, with a change of gown 
usually at each, besides the accidentals and 
their variety, to become convinced that the 
majority of women acknowledge their inca- 
pacity on their backs and on their heads to 
handle ribbon in an artistic way. 


CHARACTER AND FITNESS OF BOWS 

It never occurs to nine-tenths of women 
that bows have intimate relations with the 
uses and places assigned them, that the bow 
for the neck and the one for the belt, or sash, 
are as different as possible, while one on the toe 
of a slipper and one on the top of the shoulder 
are diametrically opposite in every respect. 
There are bows for skirt trimming, bows for 
sleeves and bodices, bows for cloaks and man- 
tles, which should be quite different from each 
other in every particular, in form as well as in 
width and quality of ribbon. Besides, there 
are other equally important differences relat- 
ing to the size and character of the bow to be 
made in harmony with the proportions phys- 
ical of the individual woman—whether short 
or tall, slender or corpulent, of the long neck 
variety or of those who have apparently none 
at all. 

According to the mode of the day two 
bows have been brought into very great prom- 
inence—the one worn on the choker, where 
it fastens in the back ; the other the belt bow, 
or sash bow, whichever may be worn with the 
gown. In general all three are torturing to 
behold, for want of fitness to the figure they 
are intended to adorn and because they are so 
frightfully ill-made. One may be sure to find 
a short, plethoric woman, with not an inch 
of neck to spare, with her head buried in a 
huge flat bow, spreading across the nape of 
her neck like a sail and wide enough to reach 
the tops of her ears. On the other hand, the 
tall, lank woman, with twice too much neck, 
will be sure to wear a wee affair, built of 
rather narrow ribbon, and the choker-band 
lacking an inch or two of the proper hight. 
Belt bows are equally ludicrous. 

A broad-backed, wide-hipped woman will 
revel in a wide wheel-bow, spreading out in 
many loops north, south, east and west, while 
the most waspish of waists will be encircled 
by the merest sign of belt or hint of a bow or 
tiny rosette. Then, too, so few bows are ex- 
actly placed in the centre where they should 





be. This is a staring fault with the neck- 
band bow in particular, and as the pinning of 
them is generally all guess work, when not 
sewed on, we seldom see one that is not more 
or less awry, or wiggling in all sorts of queer 
ways and looking distressingly awkward. 


DRESSMAKERS’ BOWS 


Many women have a notion that a bow 
made by a dressmaker is so perfect it must be 
beyond criticism and that they must wear it 
exactly as it was sent to them on the gown, be- 
cause a dressmaker cannot err. The truth is 
that not one dressmaker in a thousand ever 
makes a bow at all, but selects among her 
work girls one whom she thinks is a little 
more clever at that sort of work than the rest 
of her corps. As the young woman selected 
seldom has the bow gift she does the best she 
can and succeeds usually in ruining what 
otherwise would be quite a smart frock by 
her expressionless loops and ends. 


OPENING FOR A NEW PROFESSION 


There is undoubtedly an open field for 
special bow-makers, who can turn out what 
are called lovely French bows, animated 
with expression in every curve and line, and 
giving a cachet to the simplest garment or 
hat or whatever they may adorn. Dress- 
makers all need such services by the day or 
week, and families employing the little home- 
dressmaker would need her services by the 
hour. Every one would welcome the bow- 
maker for hats and gowns, both new and 
remade. I happen to know that a fifty-cent 
straw hat is at this moment the counterpart of 
a chic eighteen dollar hat, bearing the golden 
name of a fashionable Fifth Avenue milliner, 
simply because it is trimmed with precisely the 
same ribbon, and the clever owner possessed 
in her fingers the rare bow-gift, without which 
the hat would have looked as commonplace as 
possible. 

The adept trimmer in some of the noted 
millinery establishments might in her dull 
season open up a ribbon-class, to teach the 
making of all kinds of bows and the tying of 
them as well. Anything more fascinating I 
cannot imagine, nor knowledge more gen- 
erally needed I do not know, among women 
whose purses do not permit them sending 
over for, or purchasing at home, gowns and 
hats from makers who will pay any price to 
obtain the highest talent in bow-making to 
add to the smartness of their creations. 





THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Pretry GIRL POSING FOR ST. CECILIA, 
UNSUCCESSFULLY : ‘*It seems to be impossi- 
ble for me to turn my head successfully.”” 

SUSCEPTIBLE ARTIST: ‘* Yes, it’s 
heads of other people that you turn.” 


the 


STAGES IN MATRIMONY 


First year after marriage 

Wire (to husband searching for his glasses) : 
‘*Don’t you know where you put your 
glasses, Dearie? *’ 

TENDER HUSBAND: 
Love.”’ 

Second year. 

Wire: ‘*Don’t you know where you put 
your glasses, Dearie? *’ 

Sarcastic HusBanp: ‘¢ Oh, 
Dear, I’m just looking for pastime.’ 


‘‘I’m_ afraid not, 


yes, 


> 


my 
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FRANCE 


(From Our Paris Correspondent. ) 


Am afraid that I have been very lazy in 
I regard to corresponding with my old 
friend, Vogue, but the fact is that I have 
spent the past three weeks sailing from one 
gay seaport to another in my yacht, and that 
I gave myself up entirely to the enjoyment of 
the moment, drinking in the beauties of ocean 
and of shore with thirsty greed, and giving but 
scant thought to the fashions and futilities of 
this world. Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, these fashions are not to be entirely ne- 
glected, and so here am I, ready to describe 
some of the marvels of elegance and of chic 
which are to be seen here, on the sands and in 
the salons of the lovely villas dotting the 
water-front of the lively city of Dieppe. 


CHANGES OF TOILETTE sO FREQUENT AS TO 
BECOME ONEROUS 


To begin with, I am sorry to have to record 
an increase of extravagance in so far as 
whereas ten years ago it was considered quite 
sufficient to change one’s dress from four to 
five times daily when at the seaside, now 
these ‘*changements 4 vue’’ take place as 
often as nine times during the twelve or four- 
teen hours during which we grant the pleasure 
of our presence to our fellow men and women. 
Morning dresses of white piqué or alpaca, ac- 
companied by sailor hats jauntily set a little 
on one side ; tennis costumes, cut and made 
by great English high priests of the couturier’s 
art ; lunch toilettes, all flounced with guipure, 
Valenciennes, or malines lace; afternoon 
gowns of painted and embroidered tissues, 
gray linen riding habits, yachting suits, tea 
robes, gorgeous as the garments reported to 
have been worn by the Queen of Sheba ; din- 
ner dresses which are clouds of delicately 
tinted gauzes, edged with fluffy ruches of 
pinked-out silk, and sewn with seed-pearls ; 
ball frocks, glittering with multicolored crys- 
tals and loaded with real flowers, succeed 
each other in bewildering confusion, and I 
sometimes pity the maids whose entire time 
appears to be spent in decorating their fair 
mistresses with all these treasures of the mil- 
liner’s establishment. Yellow is the color of 
the hour ; not a glaring canary or orange, but 
a dainty subdued yellow like that found in the 
heart of a Marechal Niel rose, and I am 
bound to say that it is becoming both to 
blondes and to brunettes. 


A BATHING COSTUME OF GRAY MOHAIR OF 


RUBY AND WHITE 


The bathing suits are very elaborate in- 
deed, not in shape, for they consist of short 
knickerbockers and of blouses, made more or 
less long, according to the taste of the wearer 
and especially to the quality and perfection of 
her figure, but in texture and ornamentation. 
As Iam very pleased with mine and flatter 
myself that they are good specimens of what 
is worn in that line just now, I may as well 
describe three of them here. My favorite 
one is of pale gray mohair, of the precise hue 
of a flax blossom, and is trimmed with fiat, 
white silken braid embroidered with garlands 
of seaweed in palest pink. ‘There is a broad 
sailor collar which hangs down to the middle 
of the back, and I wear therewith a wide 
white silk sash tied on the left side in a 
double bow, pale grey silk stockings, white 
canvas slippers laced acfoss the instep, and a 
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white silk bandana. No. 2 is of ruby jersey- 
cloth—silk jersey, it goes without saying— 
and is adorned with scales embroidered in an 
all-over pattern with crystal-beads ; the sash 
is ruby silk, and so are the stockings, the 
slippers and the bandana. No. 3 is entirely 
white, of alpaca, lined with white silk, and 
is embellished by row upon row of mother- 
of-pearl sparks; although I say it, who 
should not, it is an exquisite costume, and I 
wear it with black silk stockings, a black silk 
sash and a little coiffe of white mull sparkling 
with mother-of-pearl. Of course the peignoirs 
—bath-robes I think you call them—which 
accompany these suits are made of the same 
material as the latter and trimmed likewise. 


GRANITE A FAVORITE GOWN MATERIAL 


By-the-by, I must not forget to mention 
that white piqué, which was so much in 
favor at the beginning of the season, is 
now somewhat on the wane, it having been 
seen too much already, and is replaced by 
daintily made toilettes of pale gray or fawn 
bird’s-eye granité, This granité is the finest 
kind of linen imaginable and shines like silk. 
The skirt and jacket are made absolutely 
plain with rows of stitching at the hem, 
sleeves and collar, and are worn with a white, 
pink, or blue, silk waistcoat, fastened by tiny 
jewelled buttons. Very light willow-green 
piqué is also seen, and even old-rose piqué is 
worn, but I myself prefer the gray or fawn 
granité, which is far more truly chic and ele- 
gant. 


SILK UNDERWEAR NO LONGER THE MODE 


Now in conclusion I will give as a ‘* bonne- 
bouche’’ a little piece of news which will, I 
feel certain, please my readers. It is namely 
this. One of our ruling fashion leaders has 
decreed that silk underwear is common and 
should not be worn by women of taste, in 
consequence we are, I hope, forever rid of 
these unpleasant pongées and foulard gar- 
ments, which were so disagreeable on a warm 
day, and which even when white failed to 
convey the delightful impression afforded by 
fine battiste, that of fineness and cleanliness 
and softness, not to add of coolness, which is 
by no means to be overlooked during the 
great heat of this summer. Nothing will be 
as charming and as delightful as ultra-fine 
battiste or linen trimmed with soft laces, and 
purely, entirely white, without even the addi- 
tion of colored ribbons, which always look 
glaring, white moiré being far prettier for. 
shoulder bows, especially as they match the 
white moiré corset, which every well-dressed 
woman who has any pretention to refinement 
should invariably wear. 

Next week I am going to Le Croisic, one of 
Brittany’s most picturesque bathing places, 
and from thence I will write about life in the 
Chateaux which dot the Armorican sea- 
border, an ideal existence, if ever there was 
one. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 


Dieppe, August, 1896. 


QUESTIONABLE 


Willie read in some funny paper that 
Adam was deprived of the joys of boyhocd. 

‘¢ Teacher,’ he said the next Sunday, 
*¢ how old was Adam when he was born?”’ 
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Mi | We Distilled from the natural flowers of the Riviera. No chemicals used. The 
il iii finest Violet made, and the success of the day in London and Paris. Price, in a 
, beautiful carton, $1.50 per bottle. 


For sale by CAsweLt, Massey & Co. and VAN Horn & ELiison, New York; Metvin & BADGER and THEODORE METCALF 
Co., Boston; GrorGe B. Evans, Philadelphia; WicmoTt J. Hatt & Co., Cincinnati; LELAND MILLER, St. Louis; W. C. ScuP- 
HAM, Chicago, and all leading dealers. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE CROWN VIOLET. ie { 
Special production of an E 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond Street, London. | \C™*°"igy \ 


Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Perfumes and the Crown Lavender Salts 
asked for all over the world, 
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HE TRIP TO NEW YORK ~ | . GREAT WESTERN. q 

will hy — eee a visit to | Th Gl b C ki | FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA Fi 

THE “ POP oP” . . 
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Manhattan, 





for a leisurely look through | = A Home Product which Amer- i 
THE “LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS. icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


{ English Stuffs tor Hangings and Furniture: ) | 
| Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: s % 
] uaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: f 
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Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 









Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign j 


vintages. if 


The “* Nieu Amsterdam *’ Blue Delft Ware : 
Ba Not Sampled nor Catalogued. J 
\WS ® JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., | 42d St., West | 
> SAB NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 
“* Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty ’ Fabrics— 
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z Carriage Free to all parts of the States.’ For the Yacht. : ; i 
.) as recreate much and cost (Trademarks veq'd.) For the Sea St For oe ~ aa etc.y ; 
little. — Fuller F. 
or the Mountains. 
' You can also choose china } | M ‘ Sid F For the Fishing Party Pleasant Valley 
that will decorate much and | | ountain Side arm, | For the Camping Party. Wine Company, 
cost little, by buying from | MAHWAH, N. J. | For the Summer Hotel. RHEIMS, 
us, for we save you at ‘MILK. CREAM. EGGS No Pleasure Party complete STEUBEN Co., New Yorx. 
least 25 per cent. ° : ; 
‘Tits cad teianelteiin tes hotneteneet without them. For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. j 
Send for 6 F Illustrated its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The Sold by all Druggists 
Catalogue purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT and Dealers. 
— CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
~) used in every department, A trial order is solicited. G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. to its natural color by LEE’S HAIN. MEDI. 





CANT, no dye, harmless, p'easant odor, $1 00 « bottie 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. mn Sore Proprietors, LEE'S HAIR TON ? Femoves dandruff, stops 
‘ hair fre lingout and promotes growt .00 tt 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. Iilustrated , Treating on Hair on application FR 
7 N. n o., . 
: Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. | And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. ae B'way cor, 30h St, Sth Ave. & 60th St. 























EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS S DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS) 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply ot | : 2 ro are c 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP : 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. This soap is an excel 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day’s travel, games, etc., and its 
soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of Bites or Insects, 
Cuarinc, Prickty Heat, Ivy Poisoning, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH YOU! 






























































































WHAT THEY READ 


THE CRIMSON SIGN. S&S. R. KEIGHTLEY 


Here is the seventeenth century again, 
and blood and battles and all sorts of perilous 
adventures. This time it is a campaign 
against the Irish rebels and the siege of 
Londonderry which we are invited to follow, 
and the hero is one Gervaise Orme, some- 
time lieutenant in an English regiment of 
foot, who manages to get mixed up in all 
the principal events of this stirring period. 
Needless to say, being the hero of a novel of 
adventure, Mr. Orme performs many valor- 
ous deeds, has a number of hairbreadth 
escapes, rescues the heroine from an un- 
pleasant situation, and successfully runs a tilt 
with an accomplished rival for her affections. 
Moreover, he undertakes a desperate expedi- 
tion for the relief of the beleaguered city, 
whose inhabitants are dying of starvation, 
and succeeds in this, too, which not even 
every hero of romance can do, 

The book reminds one strongly of Conan 
Doyle’s Micah Clarke, the similarity extend- 
ing to slight incidents like the rescue from 
hanging of the hero when the noose is actu- 
ally about his neck. The movement of the 
two stories is the same, and the archaic dic- 
tion, of which one is very apt to weary. 
But Micah Clarke was interesting, as a rule, 
and the adventures of Mr. Orme do not 
lack interest. The battles are sufficiently 
bloody, the hero is brave, the heroine charm- 
ing, the love-story well managed, the horrors 
of the siege described with sufficient vivid- 
ness. There are a great many people—the 
supply proves the demand—who are partial 
to these novels of historica) adventure, con- 
taining, say, one part history to nine ad- 
venture. And, in the words of Mark 
Twain or some other philosopher, for those 
who like this sort of thing it must be just 
the sort of thing they would like. 

That the ‘tone’? of the book is 
‘*healthy’’ is also a matter of course. 
Sufficient blood-letting was long thought to 
be a sovereign remedy for physical ills, and 
in our day we have been struck with the 
brilliant idea of applying this ancient and 
well-tested prescription to ailments of the 
mind. Thus it has been trumpeted abroad 
that the antidote for the sex-and-problem 
novel was at hand and at work in the ‘ ro- 
mantic’’ novels of Doyle, Weyman, etc., 
of the same school. Of this school Mr. 
Keightley is obviously a disciple, and The 
Crimson Sign may be added to the already 
long list of its productions. It is not the 
least notable, nor it does not approach the 
work of the leaders of the movement, the 
significance of which, in fact, seems to have 
been somewhat overrated. (Harper & 


Brothers. ) 


A FLASH OF SUMMER. BY MRS. W. K. 


CLIFFORD 

Mrs. Clifford sub-entitles her book The 
Story of a Simple Woman’s Life. And it 
is a simple story, and rather a dull one. 
Katharine is too colorless a person to awaken 
interest or sympathy in her loneliness. She 
is tyrannized over by her guardian, and mar- 
ried off against her will, and bullied by her 
husband, and we feel that it is quite inevita- 
ble. So spiritless an individual cannot but 
be trampled on in a world which invariably 
takes advantage of an attitude like that of 
Sterne’s donkey’s : ‘* Do not beat me; but if 
you will, you may.”’ 

Katharine, accordingly, is beaten—meta- 
phorically, yes, and literally. Her uncle 
cuffs her childish ears when he has not a 
good report from her nurse, and her husband 
is not averse to this means of letting her 
know his displeasure. 

In the end Katharine does pluck up a 
momentary courage, and she runs away and 
passes herself off as a single woman, to taste 
the joy of liberty. She meets old friends, 
and the man whom she comes to love and 
who loves and wants to marry her. This 
brief time is the ‘‘ flash of summer ’”’ in her 
life; the sun ray across gray mists. Very 
brief it is; then the mists close in again, and 
Katharine’s life goes out like a desolate gray 
day. 

It is a sombre little story, too unrelievedly 


dark, and too wordy—it might have gained 
by compression, It suggests too often the 
padding of the space-writer. (Appleton & 
Co.) 


MRS. MARTIN'S COMPANY BY JANE BARLOW 


The half-dozen short stories included in 
this little volume deal, like Miss Barlow’s 
previous work, with Irish peasant-life, and 
exhibit the same care and fineness of work- 
manship, the same insight, and the gentle 
play of humor with the underlying sadness 
characteristic of the Celtic nature. 

A Case of Conscience and A Very Light 
Railway, and particularly A Provident Per- 
son, are examples of the humor, which is of 
a very delightful sort. And tragedy crops 
out in A Lost Recruit, and in After Seven 
Years—this last with a shivery touch of the 
supernatural. 

The title story describes the loneliness of a 
little old woman, left solitary by the ‘¢ flit- 
ting ’’ of her only neighbors, and her prayer to 
the little image of the Virgin bestowed upon 
her by the compassionate priest. 

“ Ah, lady dear, wouldn’t you think now 
to be sendin’ me a bit of company? . 
Just a neighbor droppin’ in now and agin’, 
acushla. I wouldn’t make bold to ax you 
for them to be livin’ convenient alongside of 
me the way they was. . . . but to see an 
odd sight of one, lady honey, if it wouldn’t 
go agin’ you to conthrive that much.”’ 

Perhaps in answer to this ingenuous peti- 
tion a small miracle occurs in Mrs. Martin’s 
cabin, and neighbors and even ‘¢ the quality”’ 
visit her to behold the spectacle of a rare 
Oriental plant growing out of a chink in the 
wall, and wreathing its sprays and tendrils 
about the image of the Virgin. So Mrs. 
Martin ceases to be lonely ; and of an even- 
ing she adds to her rosary a word of grati- 
tude: *f And the Lord bless the kind heart 
of you then, lady jewel, for sendin’ me the 
bit of company.’” (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE ART INTEREST 
THE DEATHS OF TWO NOTABLE ARTISTS 


Wo consecutive days in the middle of 
August inflicted very serious loss 
on English and American art, the 

President of the Royal Academy dying on the 
thirteenth after an unsuccessful operation for 
the relief of cancer in the throat, and Mr. 
Olin Warner, the sculptor, in New York on 
the following day, also after an unsuccessful 
surgical operation. The accident to which 
the latter artist owed his injury was one of 
those unnecessary events which, when taken 
in connection with the irreparable injury they 
inflict and the apparent ease with which they 
might have been avoided, seem like grotesque 
and malicious interferences with the usual 
course of events, An unfortunate collision 
with a cabman on a dusky road in Central 
Park during a bicycle ride ended the career of 
one of the foremost of American artists. 

In that curious and unexpected rise of the 
art of sculpture in the United States during 
the last few years, which, in a smaller degree, 
has not been unlike the great French contem- 
porary revival of the art, and to which the Chi- 
cago Fair contributed greatly, Mr. Warner’s 
figure was one of those in the first rank. 
Most of the sculptor’s acquirements were his: 
a technical training—acquired in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and the atelier of Carpeaux—a 
courage, an originality, an individual search 
for truth, and a restraining sense of refinement 
and of true artistic principle which prevented 
this unconventionality from terminating in 
eccentricity. It would he difficult to imagine 
this artist treating his Diana in that gross- 
ly un-Greek, unsympathetic, sculpturesque 
manner in which an artist of the rank of 
Falguiére presented the goddess, or commit- 
ting such a breach of good manners as placing 
the portrait head of a living danseuse on an 
admirably modeled but certainly unflattering 
nudé figure. It may be said, to the credit of 
American art, that these violations of good 
taste which are objectionable—even in sculp- 
ture and painting—are very rare in the work 
of the leading practitioners on this side of the 
water. 


SOME RESULTS OF MR, MILLAIS’S ACCEPTANCE 
OF PRESIDENCY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


The elevation of Mr. Millais to the Presi- 
dency of the Royal Academy led to a certain 
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softening of prejudices entertained against his 
art in many critical bosoms by reason of cer- 
tain deplorable commercial tendencies in his 
later work, and to a moderate revival of the 
popular renown which The Huguenot Lov- 
ers and The Letter of Release, for instance, 
won for him. His exhibit at the Chicago 
World’s Fair was almost deplorable ; and, at 
the Paris Exposition of 1889 his most strik- 
ing representation was a lithographic repro- 
duction of his Soap Bubbles, in the interests 
of a toilet soap, with which the most in- 
artistic corners of the exhibition were literally 
papered. These were not illegitimate criti- 
cisms and it does not seem to have occurred 
to three or four of the better-known Amer- 
ican painters who are careful to label their 
canvases over their signatures as **‘ copy- 
righted,’’ that this warning is a fatal admis- 
sion of the essentially soap-selling quality of 
their art. 


AN ART SHRINE IN THE CATSKILLS 


On a certain picturesque and semi-private 
mountain road which girdles one of the 
highest peaks of the Catskills has lately been 
set up, with appropriate dedicatory ceremo- 
nies, a rustic shrine, or monument, to six of 
the oldest of the Catskill painters, Messrs. 
Thomas Cole, Asher P. Durand, F. E. 
Church, Sandford R. Gifford, Jervis McIntee 
and W. P. Whittredge, the last named 
of whom only was living to be present at 
this ceremony. This American dedication 
to the illustrious shades lacks the somewhat 
more elaborate artistic finish of the rock in 
the Fontainebleau forest which bears the 
medallions of Millet and of Rousseau, but it 
occupies a much finer natural site. On the 
other side of the road, which curves round 
in front of the mountain wall in which the 
six names are cut, the hill suddenly drops 
into the abyss, and far below, dappled with 
the cloud shadows, may be seen valley farms 
and green slopes rising to other far-away 
wooded crests. At the foot of the rock, in 
a little hollow, gurgles up a clear little spring 
(when the summer is not too dry), and 
here the Catskill nymph of the source sits 
with her urn and looks out over the distant, 
still green land. It is difficult to keep these 
pretty, sentimental things from bathos; but 
this one comes very near it, possibly because 
the Onteora Club, which is responsible for it, 
has always been leavened with a saving leaven 
of the uncommercial. 


THE SCULPTURE SOCIETY'S STAND 


A Philadelphia newspaper has been inter- 
viewing Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the President of 
the National Sculpture Society, concerning 
the latest developments of the Sherman 
Memorial competition and alse of that for 
the statue of General Reynolds at Gettys- 
burg, which was to have been determined on 
June 26th and is still in the air as we write. 
Mr. Ward is represented as saying: ‘* Unless 
an agreement is entered into with us, duly 
signed, sealed and delivered in the presence 
of witnesses, making the decision of our 
society final, it will not act in determinlng 
the merits of the works of sculptors en- 
gaging in competition for either public or 
private work, Our services are gratuitous, 
and we look upon it as very discourteous to 
permit our members to devote a certain 
amount of valuable time in determining mat- 
ters of this character and then have our 
opinions ignored. Our position is, indeed, 
worse than if we had never been consulted,”’ 


THE OLD SALON BANKRUPT——-THE NEW ONE 
WITH SIXTEEN THOUSAND FRANCS TO ITS 
CREDIT 


The discouragement of the artists, so 
much in evidence everywhere, has attained 
to such a degree in Paris that the question has 
been raised there as to whether the forced 
removal of both the Salons owing to the 
preparations for the Exposition of 1900 may 
not ultimately lead to a radical change in the 
old one of the Palais de I’Industrie, or even 
of its disappearance! Since 1889 the de- 
crease in the annual attendance at this exhibi- 
tion has been so great as to transform the 
profits, always maintained up to that time, 
into a permanent deficit. Its younger rival, 
on the contrary, notwithstanding the some- 
what heavier expenses it was put to in in- 


stalling and maintaining itself, has done so 
well that, in the words of its President, 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, the Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux-Arts has no deficit, no 
‘debts and has sixteen thousand francs on 
hand. 


MUSICAL ESSAYS 
No. 4 


SINGERS, " SINGING-TEACHERS AND COMPOSERS 


N a book recently sent to me for review 

I I came across the following passage : 

‘“‘There is church music, oratorio 
music and opera music as well as ballad mu- 
sic, and a certain nondescript half recitative, 
half declamation, which is of modern 
growth, gives pleasure to many people (both 
performers and audience), and comprises the 
greater number of modern German songs. 
This latest development of vocal perform- 
ances, of which I desire to speak with all 
due respect, has no traditions whatever, but 
it has a style, decided, though (in my 
opinion ), bad.”’ 

As I have met personally a great many 
singers and teachers who hold opinions simi- 
lar to those quoted above, I cannot refrain 
from pointing out in these columns the false 
and foolish position in which these people 
place themselves by their antagonism to Ger- 
man song writers in general, and Wagner 
in particular. 

I have attempted to form some idea of 
what is meant by ** modern German songs,”’ 
but failed to arrive at any definite conclusion, 
because the author nowhere offers more pre- 
cise information, Without stretching the 
meaning of the word ‘*‘modern’’ we may 
designate by this term all music composed 
since 1850. The list of musical criminals 
would thus include the following notorious 
individuals: Schumann (whose songs have 
gained general recognition only after his 
death ), Brahms, Liszt, Franz, Lassen, Jen- 
sen, Meyer-Helmund, Ries, Bohm, Klein, 
not to mention less famous composers. I 
am obliged to add to this category Tschai- 
kowski, Rubinstein, Dvorak, Grieg, because 
they have followed the same nefarious prac- 
tices as their German brethren. I had no 
difficulty in understanding the reason for this 
general condemnation. All these composers 
have been serious and thinking artists to 
whom the proper expression of the poetic sen- 
timents was of greater importance than the 
singer’s desire for high Cs, trills, runs and 
general clap trap effects. The piano part is 
by no means a mere *‘ accompaniment,”’ but 
serves the higher purpose of expressing in 
many instances the sentiment or mood of the 
poem. Especially is this the case with Schu- 
mann. Piano and voice form an integral 
whole and must be judged as such. Who 
will deny that if we add to the above names 
the immortal one of Schubert, the greatest of 
all song writers, we have the almost complete 
list of the world’s greatest masters in song ? 

A careful perusal of the book I have 
quoted from will convince any one that stu- 
dents and artists can safely, without ruin to 
their voices, cultivate no other style than the 
Italian. The author includes Handel as 
representing the best Italian school. Bellini, 
Donizetti, Rossini and the younger Verdi 
mark the culmination of the opera. This is 
easily seen from the following passage : ‘¢ For 
in the literature of singing the new is by no 
means certain to excel what was written in 
the days of our best composers and singers of 
operas and oratorios.”’ 

While I willingly admit that the study of 
these worthless Italian operas—worthless be- 
cause lacking dramatic truth in spite of beau- 
tiful melodies—is an indispensable factor in 
voice-culture, I strenuously object to the 
narrow-minded view many singers take of 
modern, especially German, vocal composi- 
tions, judging, as they do, by old standards 
which have lost their value. That the school 
of Rossini is hopelessly dead is conclusively 
proven by the works of all modern Italian 
opera composers. Verdi, when an old man 
of sixty years, having become famous as the 
greatest master of the old style, turns his back 
upon his school and, uninfluenced by Wag- 
ner, embraces dramatic truth. Shall we 
judge Trovatore and Falstaff by the same 
standard ? R. 
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A TYPE OF NEW WOMAN 
WHICH CANNOT BECOME 
TOO NUMEROUS 


Mong the many women students who 
have taken high honors at the Eng- 


lish universities during the present 
year is Miss Dora L. Sandford, whose photo- 
graph we publish. Miss Sandford is a native 
of Oxton, Cheshire, and was educated at the 
Birkenhead and Liverpool High Schools. In 
1891 she was elected to a free studentship at 
University College, Liverpool, which has 


been renewed each year to the present time. 
She took the degree of B.A. in 1894, achiev- 


Fifty years later, when he is brought to 
the same room, in the same tavern, long 
since rebuilt and modernized, that he may 
see with his bleared old eyes the proces- 
sion of the Queen’s Jubilee, he has for- 
gotten Dolly and nearly everybody else 
he ever knew. The yellow slip of paper 
that finds its way from the old wainscoting 
to his palsied hand scarcely stirs his memory. 

It remains to be seen whether or not 
Rosemary at the Empire will draw for any 
length of time. It has been a pronounced 
success in London, from which it would be 
natural to infer that it would be popular with 
another English speaking nation as closely 
allied in average in- 
telligence and taste as 











MISS DORA L. SANDFORD 
ing a remarkable success in the examination, 
gaining the first place in Latin, French and 
English literature, as well as the first place in 
the general list. In the same year she ob- 
tained the Victoria University certificates of 
proficiency in Latin, French and German, 
and in the following year the certificate of 
proficiency in Greek. During the past sea- 
son she passed the examination for the degree 
of M.A, (in Classics), again gaining the first 
place on the list, and has obtained the Uni- 
versity certificates of distinction in Latin and 
Greek. 





R. John Drew opened his season in 
M New York on 31 August, at the 
Empire Theatre, in Rosemary. 

The story of the play is as follows : 

It is the year of Victoria’s coronation 

(1837). Ensign William . Westwood is 
eloping with Miss Dorothy Cruickshank. 
The postchaise of the young lovers breaks 
down near the estate of Sir Jasper Thorn- 
dyke, a bachelor of forty-odd, who offers 
them shelter and who falls in love with 
Dorothy. Presently the irascible father of 
the young lady, Capt. Cruikshank, in pursuit 
of the elopers, also arrives. 

Thorndyke sets about effecting a recon- 
ciliation. Thorndyke’s interest in the girl 
is very strong, and through her diary he 
finds out that his interest is reciprocated, but 
he finally renounces the girl. They go up 
to London to see the coronation procession 
of Queen Victoria. 

They are conducted by Thorndyke to an 
upper room of a London coffee-house. Miss 
Cruickshank writes him a note there for his 
private perusal which is destined to remain in 
its hiding place behind the wainscoting for 
half a century 


the States are with 
Great Britain; but 
this is by no means a 
foregone conclusion. 
Theatre audiences like 
novel readers rather 
insist upon a happy 
**ending ;°” and this 
is precisely what Rose- 
mary, charming little 
play though it be, has 
not. Old age and de- 
crepitude are melan- 
choly facts of human 
life which it is difficult 
to invest with pictur- 
esqueness, and or the 
stage unlesstheaged are 
invested with the dig- 
nity of a Louis x1., and 
surrounded by such 
sumptuousness as Sir 
Henry Irving is wont 
to lavish on his stage 
productions, they are 
not apt to hold the 
interest of auditors 
when they are the 
central figures and 
when the curtain 
drops finally on a non- 
dramatic scene. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped 
that American audi- 
ences will have the 
intelligence to appre- 
ciate the artistic beauty 
of this little comedy. 
Shore Acres, it will be remembered, one of 
the most popular plays ever presented in New 
York, had a last act which was homely as 
well as  untheatrical. Audiences were 
touched however at the sight of the faithful 
old hero quietly going about shutting up and 
darkening the little cottage for the night. 

The other new plays of the week are Mr. 
Edward Harrigan’s Marty Malone, at the Bi- 
jou; The Caliph, at the Broadway, in which 
Jefferson De Angelis has the star part. 

The story of The Liar, produced last night 
at Hoyt’s, and in which Mr. Fritz Williams 
seems likely to add to his already long list of 
hits, is concerned with the linguistic wicked- 
ness of one Gustav Bravot, who seeks to ingra- 
tiate himself with a widow who has a charm- 
ing daughter. As the ladies admire heroism 
the would-be suitor invents tales of marvel- 
lous bravery of which he is the hero. After 
his scheme succeeds and he becomes engaged to 
Elaine, he sets about manufacturing an op- 
portunity for bravery, using two rivals as 
foils. Eventually an accomplice betrays Gus- 
tav, and he suffers divers disappointments in 
consequence, 

That pet of the matinée girl, Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, appears in another play in which 
military uniforms, perils, hair-breadth es- 
capes, rescue of innocence combine to afford 
a picturesque background for the young actor 
for whom the playwright has created an 
heroic réle, accented by ‘* tableaux ’’ situa- 
tions. Extended comment of An Enemy of 
the King is deferred. 

Thoroughbred closes its season at the 
Garrick on Saturday of this week. It is to 
be succeeded by Chevalier and his company. 

On Sunday evening next Anton Seidl and 
his Metropolitan Orchestra will open a short 
season of concerts at the Madison Square 
Garden. 

In Gay New York will be withdrawn from 
the Casino on Saturday. It will be followed 
by The Gold Bug. 


Under the Polar Star, at the Academy of 
Music, has met with a pronounced and 
popular success, due largely to the great 
cleverness of the scenic illusions. The 
climax of the fourth act is the breaking 
up of an ice floein the Arctic, on which 
are gathered the explorers who compose 
the leading members of an expedition in 
search of the North Pole. The simula- 
tion of the water waving past the floe of 
ice, the creaking and groaning of the break- 
ing mass, the floe in separating, the explorers 
being carried away on cakes of ice, the ap- 
proach of a storm, the air laden with fog, 
and the final rescue by the opportune arrival 
of a steamship, are most deceptive, admirable 
and thrilling. This scenic climax alone is 
sufficient to induce a visit to the play itself, 
though melodrama may not appeal to a_ very 
high order of dramatic taste. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— 8.15, Under the Polar Star. 
American—T he Great Northwest. 
Bijou—Edward Harrigan in Marty Malone. 
Broadway— The Caliph, 

Casino—In Gay New York, 

Empire—8.15, John Drew in Rosemary. 
Garrick Theatre—8 30, Thoroughbred. 
Hoyt’s—The Liar. 

Lyceum—An Enemy of the King. 
Standard—8, Vaudeville. 

Star—8, Northern Lights. 

Terrace Garden—8.15, Light Opera. 

Seidl Concert—8.10, at Brighton Beach. 
Eden Musee—Concert, waxworks, etc. 





| There’s no Reason Why 


| your skirt should look shabby * 
if you use 





SKIRT BINDINGS 


They protect the skirt and the shoes 
and give the richest and most elegant finish. 

Don’t fail to look for S. H. & M. on 
the label of every bolt and of the reel 
especially. Refuse all others. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. City. 


Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and 58th | 


street, near 3d avenue— Variety. 
Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s Band, 3:30 and 7:15; 


— Solid Silverware. 


Evangeline, 9; Rice's Circus, 3:30 and 9; Pain’s | 


fireworks, 8.16. 








Abbott’s Angostura Bitters, the only genuine, 


all claims to the contrary notwithstanding, aid | 


digestion. Druggists and Dealers. 





BORATED 


MENNEN’S —sateun 





TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by high- 

est Medical author- 

ities as a Perfect 

Sanitary Toilet 

Preparation 

for infants and adults. 

—— sier shaving. 
‘ost 

Prickly Heat, Msg wl —_— Skin, we... 

Removes Blotc hes, Pimp! the skin smooth 


and healthy. TAKE NO astity TES. FR F " 


sold by Nie = mail cents. 
Gerhard Menace Co., Newark, N. J. 















SAMPLE D. (Name thie iS paper.) 





Bali 


ALA 
gS. CARTE 
DINING 
CAR 
ne) ee 
Of THE 
a: AGO 


—S@GREAT 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 








UNEXCELLED 


Tea Sets, Dinner Services, 
Dessert Pieces, Forks and 


Spoons. 


‘THEODOREB.STARR 
206 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, 
| NEW YORK. 





Catalogues on application. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 





Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 
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Hartford 


It would be unjust to say that one cannot do with- 
out Hartford Tires; 
anything. But perfect contentment is to have the 
right kind of tires in preference to all others. 
only the genuine. 

IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 
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Single- 
Tube. . 


Tires 


it is possible to put up with 


Take 








New York. 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 
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MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 
THE BRITTAINY CAPE 
Ne often wonders how fashions gain 
ground and propitiate themselves into 
public favor without any seeming 


cause for their appearance. As it is not often 
that their birth and growth are known to their 


and for steamer and yachting use they are 
most useful. 


A WRINKLE FOR MORNING GOWNS 


The most fetching morning gown I have 
seen this summer is one I recently met at a 
luncheon, and being on familiar terms with 
its beautiful owner I was informed by her of 
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faithful and patient followers, the following 
is of interest : 

The Brittainy cape, which has become an 
essential accessory to a smart woman’s ward- 
robe, found its way into fashionable favor 
through the urgent need of one of our New 
York belles while coaching through England. 
When passing through Brittainy, in conse- 
quence of the carelessness of her maid, she 
was minus a warm and weather-proof wrap, 
and so stood in urgent need of such a garment. 
Noticing the peasants clad in a voluminous 
red cloth cape peculiar to these parts, she con- 
ceived the idea of stopping to purchase one to 
comfortably complete the remaining miles in 
her itinerary. Finding it so useful and com- 
fortable, she recommended its merits to her 
friends while en route and since her return. 
The consequences are, while these capes are 
enjoying a fashionable success and notoriety, 
this province is doing a thriving business in 
this particular branch. One needs to send 
directly there in order to possess their chic. 

They are made of a deep yet bright red 
flannel cloth (so conducive to cheerfulness on 
dark days), and are put together without a 
lining. They reach from the neck to the 
ankle, and are circular in shape; they are 


so voluminous that one can completely 
protect herself and her gown from all 
untoward weather conditions. The added 
privilege of a capacious hood lined with 


a self-toned silk, can be worn over the head 
when the occasion warrants its use. They 
are also fashionable this summer for piazza 
and evening use generally, being a needed 
protection for a filmy gown when a fog or 
a moist atmosphere unexpectedly presents 
itself; one is thus protected and not forced to 
make a change or to retire within doors. 
They are also invaluable for autumn driving 
to protect one from dust as well as cold, 





the cause of its peculiar charm. It was origi- 
nally an ordinary white and sheer organdie, 
which she had had dipped in weak coffee that 
it might the more perfectly harmonize in color 
with some bands of exquisite medallion in- 
sertion and edging of old Val. lace which 
had been worn by her when an infant on a 
baptismal robe. Two of these strips contain- 
ing this fine lace edging and insertion, and 
united with bias strips of daintiest organdie 
with tiniest stitches, extended the full length 
of the skirt, the organdy being cut away 
under each strip. The corsage and elbow 
sleeve were likewise treated and trimmed, 
and the whole was built over a taffeta silk 
slip which perfectly matched the peculiar tone 
of the organdie. The hat, gloves, shoes, 
stockings and parasol most harmoniously 
shaded, and so completed, as I said, a most 
fetching ensemble. 


A NEW DRINK-——A BICYCLING HINT 


One meets, sees, enjoys and tastes many 
good things while wandering about during 
these summer months, for we are thus 
brought in closer touch with each other’s 
ideas and experiences when each is freer and 
less hampered by conventionalities to call 
them forth and to express them. I have just 
been introduced to a delicious and refreshing 
drink which is entirely new because the idea 
has just had birth in the mind of a recent 
hostess of mine. After preparing tea as for 
an ordinary iced tea, and just before serving, 
add a bottle of club soda (or more according 
to the number to be served and to taste), the 
juice of lemons and oranges, and small cubes 
of banana, peach and pineapple or, indeed, 
any fruit available, and of course, sugar to 
taste and plenty of cracked ice. A sprig of 
mint should appear in each glass as well as a 
bunch of the same in the glass pitcher in 





EARLY AUTUMN MODELS 


which it is served. This drink is particu- 
larly appreciated at luncheon, when wines 
and liquors are not wanted. Another ex- 
cellent discovery recently brought to my no- 
tice while bicycling those hot days which make 
it well nigh impossible to keep one’s collar 
in shape and fresh condition, is to have a 
stock of dimity the color of the shirt. This 
stock passes around the neck twice, and ties 
in the back in a moderate size bow, the ends 
slanted and the whole stitched with a three- 
quarter inch hem. This is most easily laun- 
dered ; it is cooler than a collar, remaining in 
a nice condition longer, and so enables one 
to return with some degree of neatness and 
trimness and comfort as well. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES 


Gradually but surely within the past year 
Scribner’s has been taking the leading place 
among the illustrated magazines in its artistic 
features, and the number for September 
shows throughout most careful and judicious 
consideration of graphic effects wherein there 
is greater range and variety of rendering than 
appear in any of the monthlies. The ex- 
quisite drawings by Daniel Vierge of Spanish 
subjects are most noteworthy contributions to 
magazine illustration, this artist being a past 
master in pen-and-ink technique, and his work 
appealing to the most cultured appreciation. 
_The New Olympian Games is the subject of 
the opening article, which is illustrated by 
vivacious and effective drawings. The page 
showing the beginning of the games is extra- 
ordinarily successful in conveying the idea of 
a vast multitude, a great arena and an eager 
and interested audience. 

In judicious selection of portrait subjects 
and in the admirableness of their presenta- 
tion, there has never been a more satisfying 
article in all the numerous papers of its class 
than that on the National Gallery. Just the 
touch that is necessary to make a group of 
miscellaneous portraits individually and col- 








lectively interesting, has been given to these. 

The kind of wood engraving that created a 
furor twenty years ago, and which put Amer- 
ican magazines on a superlative plane, has 
substantially disappeared, owing to the com- 
petition of less costly photo-mechanical re- 
productions. Therefore to the large contin- 
gent of persons who admire these prints the 
article on Country Roads written, drawn and 









engraved by Frank French, will be most wel- 
come ; and it is within the range of judicious 
statement to pronounce the full page plate 
entitled New Boston as one of the best ex- 
amples of this form of reproductive art. It 1s 
noteworthy in its skilful rendering of tex- 
tures, its close adherence to correct values, 
and in its manifestation of infinite painstaking. 
The lithographic frontispiece in color at- 
tempts much but accomplishes little. It is 
hard and raw in color, and leaves the prob- 
lem of successful adornment of a magazine by 
lithographic processes as much unsolved as 
ever. 





The September number of the Bookman 
contains among the following interesting 
sketches: American, English, Miscellaneous, 
Comment ; with portraits, etc. Poetry: In 
a Copy of Browning, by Bliss Carman; 
Quatrain, by Gelett Burgess; Veiled Vision ; 
To the Rose-Tree from Omar’s Grave, 
Planted at Fitzgerald’s, by John B. Tabb ; 
Slumber-Song (Hester Street, New York), 
by Perley A. Child. Living Critics, 1x., 
Henry James, with portait, by Annie Mac- 
donnell ; Was Benjamin Franklin a Plagiar- 
ist? by Kate Stephens; The Most Famous 
of Spanish Manuscripts, with illustrations, by 
A. M. Huntington; The Religion of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, by W. J. Dawson; 
Neglected Books, m., Drolls from Shadow- 
land, and Tales of the Masque, by T. H. 
Pearce, by Katharine Tynan Hinkson ; Paris 
Letter, The Late Edmond de Concourt, by 
Robert H. Sherard; Social Rights and Du- 
ties—Human Progress: What Can Man do 
to Further It—Primary Factors of Organic 
Evolution—Book man Brevities ; A Bibliogra- 
phy of Robert Louis Stevenson, by Ernest 
Dressel North. The Book Mart: For Book- 
readers, Bookbuyers and Booksellers : East- 
ern Letter; Western Letter; English Letter; 
Sales of Books during the Month; List of 
Books Published during the Month; Ameri- 








can, English, Continental. Dodd, Mead & 


Co., publishers. 





THE REASON FOR IT 


Trivvet: ** Why dothey call the last train 
the owl train ?”’ 

Dicer: ‘* Because it is used mostly by 
chaps who have been out on a lark.”” 
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:s ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS § 
1.7 ile ae al Sa ae Stele . RS RS Zi 
RULES 
(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 

pany letters to Vogue. 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 

Maids of Honor not Usual where 
Brides are Married in Traveling Cos- 
tumes. E. A., New York.—What kind 
of a dress is the maid of honor supposed to 
wear when the bride wears her traveling 
gown, and 1s married in church at five in the 
afternoon, leaving immediately after the cere- 
mony? The brides’ gown 1s dark green. 

Brides who elect to be married in church in 
their traveling gowns, rarely, if ever, have 
maids of honor, but go to the altar unattended 
save by the one upon whose shoulders rests 
the responsibility of giving the bride away. 
The most appropriate gown, however, for 
such an occasion as you describe, would be 
one made of some light plain colored, or 
flowered, taffetta silk. It should be made 
most simply and plainly. With it should be 
worn an exceedingly smart hat—let the hat 
be a prominent feature of evidence in fact—a 
gown of leaf-green taffeta silk with a black 
sailor waistband, and a hat the same color as 
the gown, trimmed with black tulle, and 
black bird of Paradise plumes would be very 
good style. We suggest green purposely, be- 
cause you say the bride’s gowr. i: to be dark 
green, and, a symphony of color would be 
much more artistic and smarter under the 
circumstances than any contrast of color 
could be. 








AUSTRIA 


(From Our Vienna Correspondent. ) 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPRESS 


(; = trees, green grasses all filled with 


wonderful mountain flowers; green 

glades where the deer and the pheas- 
ants come to drink; towering snow-capped 
summits, tinted at sunset with exquisite pink; 
tumbling streams and cascades which froth 
as they rush swiftly ovet moss-grown boulders 
scintillating with sparks of mica—all this seen 
through the dim mysterious light of the Saltz- 
kammergut atmosphere, the hazy sky of 
which is exquisitely sweet and lovely, this is 
what we are enjoying here. Every year I be- 
come more attached to Ischl—quaint, de- 
lightful Ischl, the only perfectly aristocratic 
watering-place left on earth, I believe, 
crowned, as it were, by the imperial villa 
where our beloved sovereigns are now taking 
a well-earned repose and rest. The Empress 
looks remarkably fit; she walks a great deal, 
both on mountain and plain, taking a consti- 
tutional in the vast gardens of the villa every 
morning; and daily extending her strolls in 
the forest or upon the steep velvety slopes of 
the hills which rise behind it. She invaria- 
bly wears a short kilt-like skirt, clearing the 
ankles perfectly, and a snug little jacket or 
‘* Yoppe’’ turned back from a severely plain 
waistcoat with military collar and cuffs. On 
her still beautiful head a soft felt Tyrolese hat 
is placed, and she carries a stout alpenstock 
in her slender ungloved hand. She has 
changed but little during the past year; per- 
chance there are a few more silvered strands 
among the wealth of her silky tresses, but 
this only adds to her charm, and her exquisite 
complexion, the lustre of her deep sapphire 
eyes and the rich red of her lips are unim- 
paired. When I had the pleasure of dining 
at the imperial villa the other day, *‘ en tout 
petit comité,’’ Her Majesty wore a gown of 
white woolen crépe, slightly striped with fine 
steel threads ; it was made high in the neck 
at the back, but was cut square in front, and 
the sleeves, which ended at the elbow, were 
met there by long white suéde gloves; there 
were no jewels, save a sharp-pointed stiletto 
of huge diamonds run through the heavy 
braids, and a couple of gigantic pearls of 
superb Orient nestling in the lace ‘‘boufettes ’’ 
of the narrow and low-heeled white suéde 
slippers. 
On that evening a table was covered with 





profusion of gentians, their dark blue petals 
resting on banks of edelweiss, the Empress’s 
symbolical and favorite flower. Through 
the open windows the pungent fragrance 
of the pine woods entered freely with 
the moonbeams, and the sound of voices 
‘* yodelling’’ in a boat which slowly drifted 
on the green waters of the Traun in the 
distance reached our ears as we sat discussing 
the perfect but simple dishes and the mellow 
wines of the imperial table. 


NEW RACE-COURSE 


Every one is talking enthusiastically of the 
new race-track which has just been com- 
pleted at Kottingbrunn, a small picturesque 
village in the outskirts of Vienna near to 
Baden and to Voeslau, these two superlatively 
sportive little towns. When I visited the track 
before my departure from Vienna a short time 
ago it was not yet quite finished, but still it 
aroused my admiration, for it is excellently 
well disposed and can more than hold its 
own with other celebrated European courses, 
such as those of La Marche near Paris and 
of Goodwood in England, etc., etc. No ex- 
pense has been spared by the Jockey Club to 
make this course absolutely perfect ; the track 
is as smooth and as level as a sheet of mar- 
ble, but far more elastic, of course, and so 
well designed that every true sportsman and 
woman feels an immediate desire to try it on 
a swift steed; and no doubt, any of our 
number so inclined will find no difficulty in 
gratifying their wishes in that direction, for 
Kottingbrunn is to be open to gentlemen 
riders and to officers as well as to the ladies 
of Empress Elizabeth’s Court, who make it 
a point of entering their names every year 
for the Ladies’ Races, which the fair Sov- 
ereign instituted so many years ago. The 
scenery about Kottingbrunn is lovely in the 
extreme: hills covered with verdure close in 
the horizon seemingly from all sides, and 
vineyards slope gently toward the splendidly 
cultivated plain, or rather valley, where it is 
situated. The course was inaugurated last 
Sunday before a public which numbered over 
six thousand, and all present were unanimous 
in lauding the entire arrangement both as 
concerns flat races and steeplechases. 


A SPORT THAT NOW RIVALS CYCLING, 


Swimming is quite the rage throughout 
Austro. Hungary just now and has relegated 
cycling into the deepest shade. On the 
banks of the Danube there are every day 
swimming matches for the ladies of our aris- 
tocracy, Baron Forgasch, who is one of our 
best known sportsmen, having undertaken to 
direct the aquatic exercises of a number of 
pretty patricians who disport themselves with 
all the grace of mermaids in the deep blue 
waters of the mighty flood. Of course, 
bathing-suits are becoming proportionately 
elaborate, some of them indeed being of 
extreme costliness and of such delicacy both 
as regards material and hue that they are 
really what the French call ‘*un déjeuner de 
soleil’’ and have often to be replaced. Silk 
jersey-cloth in bright tints, such as corn- 
flower-blue, crimson, orange, or sea-green 
are made in one piece, each mesh of the gay 
fabric being threaded with a scintillating 
crystal bead of the same color as the stuff, a 
device which produces the effect of a coat of 
mail and glistens charmingly when wet. 
Well-made women look extremely attractive 
when thus attired, and indeed these costumes 
are by no means as risqué as the foregoing 
description might lead readers to believe, for 
a broad sash with long streaming ends is 
fastened round the waist and falls down to 
the knees in front, forming a kind of skirt, 
while at the back this same wide scarf is 
draped artistically and very gracefully like 
the ** pouff’’ of a ceinture de bal, Swim- 
ming matches we have here, too, in the 
lakes which dot this entire portion of Upper 
Austria, and very amusing affairs they are, 
generally followed by teas given by one or 
the other of us and served under gayly 
decked tents on the edge of the water and 
terminating often by an impromptu dance to 
the strains of Zigan mmusic. 


CHAMOIS LEATHER GARMENTS 


A new garment has made its appearance 
among us; it is the so-called chamois wrap. 
Baroness Wallsee. 
Ischl, August, 1896. 
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CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


a6 Hat there was a secret history be- 
I hind the whole business we do 

not doubt, but no suggestion as 

to its character as yet quite fits the facts.” 
This is the comment made by the London 
Spectator on the latest solution offered of the 
mystery of Jamieson’s raid. 
a year has gone by, and yet no one feels that 


the public is in full possession of the facts of 


the case, and everyone hesitates to attempt 
further explanations. The publication, dur- 
ing the course of the trial of the Johannes- 
burg conspirators, of the cipher telegrams and 
the key to them, found among Dr. Jamieson’s 
baggage, created a feeling of repulsion and 
contempt for the men implicated in so sordid 
an affair. Everything indicated that Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit at Cape Town were 
fully aware that the reform leaders in Johan- 
nesburg were arranging last December for an 
invasion of the Transvaal from Mafeking. 
Many things led to the belief that the motive 





More than half 


administration. Now that the trial of Dr. 
Jamieson is brought to an end, the connec- 
tion of the company with the raid is to be 
made the subject of a Commission of Inquiry 
formed by a joint committee of the two 
houses of Parliament. In the same speech 
Mr. Rhodes was given a—very thin—coat 
of whitewash. Attention was drawn to the 
great work he had done for England in South 
Africa in the past, and it was stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to utilize 
him as a great force and to allow him to 
atone for his recent blunder, ** which might 
be called by a harsher name,”’ by developing 
Rhodesia. 

This half-hearted condemnation of a man 
who had apparently committed what was 
almost a crime against his own government 
by giving his secret encouragement to an 
unlawful enterprise, which as Premier of 
Cape Colony it was his bounden duty to 
thwart if possible and in any case to report 
to the authorities, has aroused much com- 
ment. It seems rather silly to explain the 
leiniency of the Secretary of State for the 


CHAMPION ‘* CIGARETTE '’—VOGUE’'S SERIES OF DOMESTIC PETS 


back of the raid was more financial than 
political, and many observers went so far as 
to accuse the promoters of the enterprise of 
being destitute of any aim that could be 
called worthy and of having deliberately fos- 
tered the incursion as part of a stock-jobbing 
speculation. The best evidence against this 
extreme view was the previous high character 
of the men involved—in many instances, 
that is—and the negative suppoit which they 
they were still receiving from the home gov- 
ernment. Mr. Chamberlain refused to yield 
to the demand of the Opposition for Mr. 
Rhodes’ immediate dismissal from the office 
of managing director and for the dissolution 
of the Chartered Company of South Africa. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt declared, in 
the great debate in May, that if the British 
Government condoned the conduct of the 
Chartered Company, which must be held re- 
sponsible for the actions of its administrator, 
Dr. Jamieson, singe Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit, ‘‘who were, in effect, the Chartered 
Company,” had been proved cognizant of 
the scheme, it would be justly deemed per- 
fidious. Mr. Chamberlain, however, replied 
that by depriving the Chartered Company 
of its control of the armed force its wings 
had been clipped sufficiently, and that it 
would be allowed to go on with its civil 


Colonies as arising from a conviction that 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes is necessaiy to the cause 
of Great Britain in South Africa. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s faith in his own vigorous per- 
sonality may lead him to a juster estimate of 
the value to any enterprise of one clear brain 
and dominant energy than is reached by 
those who put their faith in councils instead 
of princes. Yet we cannot believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain would ever contemplate the 
idea of giving Mr. Rhodes so free a hand in 
South Africa that he could attempt to work 
out its salvation in his own way, and it is as 
a dictator that such men as he usually appear 
at their best. Certainly, in the position of 
a subordinate he has proved himself anything 
but a success. Judging from the facts before 
us, he has not come out of the fire with his 
honor unscathed, nor has he avoided biun- 
ders which have put Great Britain in a most 
undignified position. 


NOT GENERALLY REALIZED 


It is easier to find fault than to lose it. 


IT’S ORIGIN 
Tiepre: ‘* What is the origin of the ex- 
pression * Jersey Marriage?’ ** 
Srpyt: ** New York divorce.’ 












Love me 


Love my, dog. 


THE GILLI6® PRES6, NEW YORK 





